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I. INTRODUCTION 


HE following study has only one 

purpose: to explain the meter of the 

Beowulf. I shall not try to relate 
this meter to that of other Anglo-Saxon 
poetry or of the poetry in the other early 
Germanic dialects. Enough is enough for a 
beginning: and the reasons for starting 
with the Beowulf are fairly obvious. 

I shall begin with some elementary no- 
tions on rhythm and meter, with a note on 
the possible help to be derived from musi- 
cal history. Then, after a preliminary 
skirmish, I shall proceed to an analysis of 
the prevailing verse patterns and their 
common variations, which should estab- 
lish both the general principles and a basis 
for interpreting the less common varia- 
tions. These last will inevitably occupy a 
disproportionate amount of space, but it 
should be understood that they do not 
invalidate the general principles. Next 
will follow a discussion of the possibility 
of three-beat as against two-beat verses. 
This I prefer to leave an open question, 
inasmuch as a good case can be made for 
either view. Similarly, after describing the 
usual practices of alliteration, I shall ex- 
amine its special or peculiar forms. And 
here the defense rests. If the reader has 
followed the exposition patiently and 


[MopeRN PuitoLoey, November, 1948] 


sympathetically, without too much inter- 
ference from his previous convictions, he 
should be in a position to accept (or re- 
ject) my interpretation of the Beowulf 
meter. But there remain a few points 
which are particularly controversial and 
which I have passed over as though they 
did not exist. The first of these is the 
dogma (Sievers’ word) that the first metri- 
cal stress of the second half-line gives the 
key alliteration. This is not a vastly im- 
portant matter, except for dogmatists, 
and nothing stands or falls by one’s deci- 
sion. The second point, however, will 
cause more alarm: the functional use of 
syllabic quantity. The prevailing view 
seems to me to rest on a misconception, 
and I have accordingly felt justified in dis- 
regarding the quantity of the syllables in 
all the preceding exposition. Finally, I 
shall add a note on the hypermetrical lines 
and a suggestion as to the origin of the 
meter. 


To write on any metrical subject is 
hard enough, but it is particularly difficult 
to write about Anglo-Saxon prosody, for 
two additional reasons. In the first place, 
the field is already occupied by a theory 
which, in spite of various modifications, 
has for many years taken on an aspect of 
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authority.’ In the second place, if there is 
any discipline in which it behooves us to 
move cautiously and to beware of the as- 
sumption of certainty, it is the prosody of 
a dead language. The choruses of Greek 
tragedy, the Saturnian verse, the Plautian 
cantica, and even the lyric measures of 
Catullus are warnings enough. And, even 
without them, a little familiarity with 
modern practice would remind us that 
most English poets have written by ear, 
not by rule, and have permitted them- 
selves so many “‘irregularities’” that we 
are baffled in the attempt to codify their 
methods. “‘A good ear is worth a hun- 
dred rules,” said the eighteenth-century 
worthy; but for Anglo-Saxon we have no 
ear. We have only the silent pages of the 
printed text. Yet modern editors of the 
Beowulf can say “Metre demands that 
...” or tell us flatly that such and such a 
line is “metrically incorrect.’’ These might 
recall the ways of Bentley with Paradise 
lost or the strictures passed by its first 
readers on the metrical laxities of The 
princess. But, as Chambers has (almost 
wittily) said, the Beowulf is a poem of am- 
biguities—and not less in its prosody than 
in many other aspects. 

The following pages do not present a 
system. They start from two simple as- 
sumptions: that the Beowulf poet com- 
posetl as other poets have been known to 
compose and that meter was for him, as 
for later poets, a highly organized prose; 
for in English certainly the tunes and 


1 The Sievers Finftypensystem is deceptively sim- 
ple. The five types are derived by statistical analysis 
and therefore have a scientific basis. Pedagogically 
they are easy to administer. They satisfy all those who 
are uncomfortable in the presence of the technicalities 
of versilication and prefer to avoid them so far as pos- 
sible. They satisfy because they provide rules and laws 
and therefore require little thought. But they are de- 
ceptive because they help to conceal our ignorance. 
And they are bad because they are based on deduction 
alone, without sufficient regard to prosodic principles. 
They seem to work like formulae, but in their compli- 
cated subdivisions they obscure their own true values. 
One would like to hear Sievers explaining them to 
Caedmon. 
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modulations of prose are the basis of all 
metrical language, and verse differs from 
prose chiefly in being more regular in its 
rhythms. I propose, therefore, to ap- 
proach Anglo-Saxon prosody as one would 
discuss modern verse: by studying and to 


some extent classifying the practices of | 


the poet. In his ear there must have been 
the simple ‘“‘principle’’ of two beats or em- 
phasized syllables in each half-line or 
verse, with a varying number of more or 
less unstressed syllables. To escape the 
monotony which would result from a regu- 
lar alternation of stressed and unstressed 
syllables in a series of heavily accented 
short verses, with stresses continually em- 
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phasized by alliteration, his ear would en- ~ 


courage him to wider and wider diver- 
gences from the simple pattern, which 
would, at the same time that they gave 
variety, also ‘“amuse”’ his artistic sense— 
as the ear is teased by dissonances in 
music and then reassured by a return to 
the common harmonies. The result may 
seem to us, accustomed as we are to the 
comparative smoothness of modern verse, 
a barbaric sophistication, complex with- 
out subtlety and difficult without our 
familiar music; for sophisticated it is, 
with the temporal complexity of primitive 
rhythms—a noisy iron music—but in its 
outlines nevertheless simple. 


Very little help in interpreting the 
prosody can be gleaned from the history 
of music. The evidence is all either nega- 
tive or ambiguous, but it must be re- 
viewed for what it is worth. 

We have no early musical records from 
England or from the Germanic peoples on 
the Continent, no noted music, and no 
theories of music. Even after systems of 
notation had been invented, their mean- 
ing is a matter of inference, and modern 
transcription of them is uncertain. The 
Ambrosian and Gregorian plainsong is 
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variously explained by the specialists, 
some holding that the syllables had equal 
time-values; others that the rhythm was 
measured by melodic elevation and di- 
vided into freely mingled binary and ter- 
nary groups; still others that the notes 
represent actual duration and are ar- 
ranged in groups of two to eight beats. 
What seems to be certain is that the 
rhythmic units were not of constant or 
regular length as in modern music.” There 
is thus no reason to suppose that, if the 
Beowulf was chanted to a real musical 
accompaniment, the lines were therefore 
delivered in isochronous groups. Even so 
late as the eleventh century we do not 
know what the instrumental accompani- 
ment of songs was like or whether it was 
less an accompaniment than something of 
the nature of preludes, interludes, or post- 
ludes. And one recalls Chaucer’s still later 
Friar: 
And in his harpyng, whan that he hadde 
songe.... 


For the chanson de geste the ‘‘music ap- 
pears to have consisted of a brief snatch 
of melody, which usually had one note to a 
syllable, and which was repeated over and 
over like the phrases of a litany.”” The 
melody may have ended with a half- 
close until the end of the laisse or have 
been finished by the instrument.’ But this 
procedure would certainly not have been 
suitable to the peculiar verse movement of 
the Beowulf. 

From the strictly Germanic side we get 
abundant evidence of early English popu- 


2 Even into the seventeenth century, ‘‘measures 
were only a conventional graphic division, and strong 
and weak beats [within the measure] were adapted to 
the rhythm of the words’’ (G. Francesco Malipiero, 
“‘Monteverdi,’’ Musical quarterly, XVIII [1932], 
383 ff., 394). ‘The bar-line is not really the tyrant we 
have come to imagine it’’ (R. D. Morris, Contrapuntal 
technique in the sixteenth century). Both quotations are 
from Gustave Reese, Music in the Middle Ages (New 
York, 1940), p. 395. For a brief historical account of 
early English music see the section in the last-named 
volume by Willis Wager, pp. 240-44. 


* Reese, p. 203. 
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lar songs—some a kind of cantica rustica et 
inepta, perhaps the frivolous and super- 
vacuous poems deplored by Bede in his 
account of Caedmon, the work of an 
ealuscop, and some evidently more serious, 
the licleoh, the wopleop, the giomorgydd, 
the bergelsong, the gupleop, and so on, 
mentioned here and there in the extant 
literature.4 We hear of Aldhelm’s ballads, 
of the songs that young Alfred sang at 
home, and of those in which Bede himself 
was skilled.’ But we have no information 
about the metrical form of these songs; 
and whether it resembled that of the epic 
has been questioned. Rankin asks rhetori- 
cally: “Can one imagine a group singing 
or dancing to the tune of Sievers’ five 
types?” Possibly. A choral chant (the 
concentus of Tacitus) or a marching song 
would probably call for isochronous meas- 
ures, though the syllables within the 
measure might vary a great deal; and, as 
Professor Pope has amply demonstrated, 
it is possible to reduce even the varied 
music of the Beowulf to lines of equal 
duration. But the evidence of the songs 
themselves, or rather the want of evi- 
dence as to their form, precludes any use- 
ful inference for the meter of the Beowulf. 
Certainly, one cannot deduce from it that 
the Beowulf was composed in a sung 
meter.® 


4F. M. Padelford, Old English musical terms 
(Bonn, 1899). 

5 Cf. the evidence collected by Brandl and Verrier, 
and especially J. W. Rankin, ‘‘Rhythm and rime be- 
fore the Norman Conquest,’’ PMLA, XXXVI (1921), 
401-28. 

6 Bede defined the carmina vulgarium poetarum as 
“compositio non metrica ratione sed numero sylla- 
barum ad judicium aurium examinata’’ (‘‘De arte 
metrica,’’ Miscellaneous works, ed. Giles, VI, 77 ff.; 
H. Keil, Grammatici Latini (Leipzig, 1880], VII, 
227 ff., cf. also 258). This reminds one of the plainsong, 
in which, according to some, the syllables were sung 
with equal time-values. The judictum aurium is also 
subject to interpretation, Julian having found the 
songs of the Germans unpleasant to his ears, though 
satisfying to the natives. Rhythmus as a name for 
vernacular verse sometimes (as above) describes a syl- 
lable-counting meter and sometimes a modulatio sine 
ratione, i.e., nonquantitative. Syllable-counting the 
meter of the Beowulf certainly is not. 
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We are left, then, where we were at the 
outset. We hear about swinsung and 
swegcreft, about gomenwudu and the 
giomorgydd; and we know that Deor was 
a leobcreftig monn; but the “swutol song 
scopes”’ is for our ears a melody unheard. 
Nor does it necessarily follow that such 
performances as the song ond sweg samod 
etgedere at Hropgar’s court, the leo} and 
the gleomannes gyd were parallels to the 
Beowulf itself. The lay of Finn might well 
have been a song; but, when it was made 
into an epic episode, it might well have 
become something metrically different. 
The formulas in Widsip “singan and 
secgan,” “‘eweban and singan,”’ are more 
like evidence; but it is still left to our im- 
agination to conjecture just how the sing- 
ing and speaking were blended. In fact, 
singan might be no more than a poetical 
word to indicate the recitation of verse, 
meaning something like “intone.’’? 

There are four main references in the 
Beowulf itself to the recitation of poetry 
with a harp accompaniment. They were 
examined by the Chadwicks in this order :8 
(1) that by Hrodgar’s minstrel after 
Grendel was killed (1063 ff.); (2) the re- 
ligious poem (90 ff.); (3) the performance 
by Hrodgar himself (2015 ff.); and (4) the 
celebration of Grendel’s death by one of 
the king’s thanes (who may have been the 
same as in type 1) (867 ff.). Now it is clear 
that the first and fourth of these are by a 
minstrel. On both occasions he delivers 
something already prepared, something 
presumably already in his repertoire—the 
story of Finn and the exploits of Sigmund 
—in the spirit and manner of a profes- 

7 Cf. L. F. Anderson, The Anglo-Saxon scop (‘‘Uni- 
versity of Toronto Studies,’’ {1903]), p. 40: ‘The 
scop’s performance seems to have been a sort of poeti- 
cal declamation in which the singing tones were not so 
prominent as to veil distinctness of utterance, but 
which, combined with the emotional tone-inflections 


and the instrumental accompaniment, served to give 
a musical and artistic effect to the whole.” 


8 H. Munro Chadwick and N. Kershaw Chadwick, 
The growth of literature (Cambridge, 1932), I, 573 ff. 
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sional entertainer. But these set pieces, 
which are allusive and “lyrical’’ (not in 
the form of direct narrative), are not at all 
comparable to the Beowulf poem, for they 
are short and incidental rather than enter- 
tainment for ‘a whole evening.” On the 
other hand, Hrodgar’s performance and 
part of the minstrel’s in 4 are obviously 
extempore, though some of Hrodgar’s in- 
cludes stock motifs; for the minstrel in 4 
begins by improvising in verse an account 
of Beowulf’s adventures which he had just 
learned about and had had little oppor- 
tunity to work up beforehand. This also, 
unless one overstrains the note of realism, 
presupposes something different from the 
Beowulf, which certainly does not give the 
impression of improvising. Yet a little 
help may be gleaned. 

It is possible to infer that the general 
plan of Anglo-Saxon versification was 
such as to lend itself to extempore com- 
position. The story of Caedmon’s first 
undertaking is another case in point. And 
we are, accordingly, to expect not a rigid 
meter but a rather loose and easy manner, 
a sort of talking style, which is neverthe- 
less susceptible of literary and artistic sub- 
tleties when used professionally and by 
such a trained hand as that of the Beowulf 
poet. And this inference suits the versifica- 
tion of the Beowulf admirably. Its meter 
and the variations exhibit by turns both 
the ease and the freedom of the improviser 
and the careful workmanship of the artist. 


II. THE METRICAL PATTERN 


When any complex phenomenon is to 
be analyzed, one of the first questions to 
be faced is the choice of a unit. Most com- 
monly in versification the foot is taken as 
the unit, i.e., a stressed syllable and the 
unstressed syllable or syllables which com- 
bine with it to make the rhythmically re- 
peated element. In Anglo-Saxon versifica- 
tion, however, it has been usual to divide 
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the line of four main stresses not into feet 
but into two dipodies and to regard the 
dipody or half-line as the unit; and thus it 
is convenient to speak of the line as made 
up of two verses, which rhyme together 
alliteratively. This exceptional method 
seems justified on the ground that, when 
a passage of Anglo-Saxon poetry is ex- 
amined, the grammatical pauses or divi- 
sions are found to fall only after the 
dipodies and rarely within them; and that 
when the passage is read (without any at- 
tempt at scansion), the ear recognizes a 
series not of four rhythmic beats but of 
two groups of two beats each, as the 
rhythmically repeated element of the line. 
Thus the metrical movement corresponds 
closely to the rhetorical, and the some- 
what jerky progress of the poem as sound 
corresponds to the similarly broken and 
often zigzag progress of the grammatical 
and narrative structure. In fact, the two 
movements agree so fully that they tend 
to exaggerate each other, and it is prob- 
ably for this reason that the repeated units 
show greater variety than ordinarily oc- 
curs in the foot unit, since the readiest 
way to break the monotony of the strongly 
accented dipodies or verses and the cor- 
responding short grammatical units is to 
vary the number of syllables. Another 
method of obtaining variety—the fre- 
quent use of half-stresses or secondary ac- 
cents, both in the stressed and in the 
unstressed position—is common to mod- 
ern verse also. 

When the character of the dipody, or 
verse unit, is examined, the first impres- 
sion is one of extreme variation; yet, if a 
number of verses are read consecutively, a 
pervading trochaic movement is felt. This 
is due to two causes: one, the recurrent 
alliteration on rhetorically important 
words or syllables—for whatever the rea- 
son may be, strong stresses usually pro- 
duce a trochaic effect’—and the other, the 
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large proportion of verses ending in an 
unaccented syllable. Then gradually one 
recognizes within this predominantly tro- 
chaic movement a series of easy and nat- 
ural extensions developing from this basic 
/ v/v, for example: 

lange prage 

wefenreste 

widcup werum 

unriht efnde 

ides agleewif 

swylt efter synnum 

lifde efter lapum 

Sigon pa to slepe. 
But with these also come variations which 
are, at first, hard to reconcile with the 
simple pattern, for example: 

to ecgbanan 

sipdan Cain weard 

op pet ende becwom 

swa him ful oft gelamp, 


and so on, with an appearance of greater 
and greater complexity—which will ulti- 
mately, with patience, resolve itself into a 
baffling simplicity; for, when the whole 
poem of Beowulf is read through, with due 
attention to the meaning and with a lis- 
tening ear to the rhythmic flow, there is 
no other possible answer than a recogni- 
tion of verses (or half-lines or dipodies) 
with two principal stresses and a varying 
number, from two to even five or six, of 
unstressed syllables. This is the meter; this 
is the general or fundamental pattern; this 
is the tune in the poet’s ear. All the rest is 
a study of the variations which satisfied 
his ear and which his art permitted. We 
know that modern blank verse is a pattern 
of five stressed syllables alternating with 
five unstressed syllables, though the varia- 
tion may run from 

And pure religion breathing household laws 





® The reason is probably that all rhythmic groups 
begin theoretically with the stressed element, i.e., are 
theoretically trochaic or ‘‘falling’’; and, whenever the 
stresses are particularly strong, the rhythmic, i.e., tro- 
chaic, effect becomes the more striking. 
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or 


Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt 


to 

Hast thou, which are but air, a touch, a feeling 

Of their affections, and shall not myself 

One of their kind, that relish all as sharply, 

Passion as they, be kindlier moved than thou 
art? 

We may codify and classify and distin- 

guish, but the important metrical fact is 

that they are but pleasing variations of 

the five-beat iambic pattern. So we may 

be sure that Anglo-Saxon verse maintains 

its fundamental pattern while allowing its 

own kind of variations. 

Two differences, however, between the 
Anglo-Saxon and modern meter stand in 
the way of our acceptance of this view. 
One is the extraordinary elasticity of 
Anglo-Saxon verse; the other is the per- 
fect familiarity of our ear with the stand- 
ard modern meters. We have learned by 
long practice what to expect, and, hence, 
unless the poet is unusually independent 
or perverse, we are prepared in advance to 
recognize the metrical pattern and, ac- 
cording to taste, either relish or reject his 
variations. With an unfamiliar dead lan- 
guage this cannot be the case. We hardly 
know what to expect and what to take as 
regular or irregular. But for illustration 
and comparison one might turn to “L’Al- 
legro” and “Il Penseroso.” There one 
finds, along with the staple four-beat 
iambic line, a considerable variety: tro- 
chaic, mixed iambic-trochaic, mixed 
three/four-beat, and even apparently 
two-beat lines, with other “irregularities”’ : 
Zephyr with Aurora playing... 

But hail thou Goddess, sage and holy .. . 
Hail divinest Melancholy .. . 
Jest and youthful jollity ... 


On a sunshine holiday . . . 
The cherub Contemplation . . . 
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And made Hell grant what Love did seek . . . 


And by men, heart-easing Mirth .. . 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes... 
Thee bright-hair’d Vesta long of yore. 


Now, to face the problem in concrete | 


detail, to find the way through this 


And stretcht out all the chimney’s length . . . 








baffling simplicity, one may start with the 


opening lines of the poem: 
Hweet, we Gar-dena_ in geardagum 
peodeyninga prym gefrunon 
3 hu da epelingas ellen fremedon. 
Oft Scyld Scefing sceabena preatum 
monegum megbum meodosetla ofteah 
6 egsode eorl[as] syddan wrest weard 
feasceaft funden; he pes frofre gebad 
weox under wolenum weordmyndum pah 
0d pet him eghwyle ymbsittendra 
ofer hronrade hyran scolde 
gomban gyldan; pt wes god cyning. 
Dem eafera wes szfter cenned 
geong in geardum pone God sende 
folce to frofre; fyrendearfe ongeat 
pe hie er drugon aldor(le)ase 
lange hwile; him pes Liffrea 
wuldres Wealdend woroldare forgeaf 
Beowulf wesbreme —bled wide sprang— 
Seyldes eafera Scedelandum in. 


12 


18 


There can be no reasonable doubt how 
most of these verses are to be read. The 
following are trochaic-dactyllic : 


prym gefrunon 2 
ellen fremedon 3 
sceapena preatum 4 
monegum megbum 5 
hyran secolde 10 
gomban gyldan 
geong in geardum 
folce to frofre 14 
lange hwile 16 
wuldres Wealdend 17 
Scyldes eafera 19!° 
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10 The roman figures refer to the first verse or half- im 


line, the italic figures to the second. 
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| fits the same pattern. With a reduction of 


the second syllable of feasceaft, Beowulf, 
the same is true of 
feasceaft funden 7 


Beowulf wes breme 18 


With a slight overemphasis on the first 


| syllable of e@fter and the third of al- 


dor(le)ase, the same is true of 
efter cenned 12 
aldor(le)ase 15 


These are sixteen of the thirty-eight 
verses: not quite half. They very plainly 
set the tune. But, while they allowed some 
degree of variation, they did not satisfy 


' the freedom demanded by the earlier 


poets. For example, the two stressed syl- 
lables might stand next to each other 
without disturbing the rhythm; as in 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 
—‘In Memoriam,” I 


and so 

‘pone God sende 13 

pe hie er drugon 15 

Oft Seyld Scefing 4 

pxet wees god cyning 11 
The second member of a compound noun, 
moreover, which would naturally have 
only a secondary accent, might serve as a 
main metrical stress—as in “stepping- 
stones’’—thus 

in geardagum / 

peodeyninga 2 
and perhaps 


ofer hronrade 10 


But, since the second member of a com- 


_ pound might also be reduced to the metri- 
_ cally unstressed position (as in 


able | 


nydwracu nipgrim 193, 
drihtsele dreorfah 485) 


_ and since a small word is sometimes over- 
» stressed for metrical purposes, one could 











read 


é6fer hrénrade 10 
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(as in 
12 


w#fter cenned 
pet wes god cyning 1/1 


12 
Just as in later verse, a certain latitude is 
left to the reader; and if there are two 
ways, both of which will scan, the choice 
must remain open. So it is a question 
whether to read 

hi pa @pelingas 3 


Dem éafera wees) 


or 
hu p& #pelingas [those princes] 
or, as is probably the conventional scan- 
sion, 
hu pa #&pelingas. 
Like 
in geardagum 1 
is to be read 
Hweet, we Gér-Déna 1 


for the alliteration testifies to the stresses 
(ab’ ab’), and Hwet is probably metrically 
unstressed." In 

him pes Liffrea 16 


there is a technical difficulty, but the 
scansion is hardly in doubt.” Besides 
these variations, there is another which 
seems to reverse the rhythm: 


ny 


he pes frofre gebad 7? 


One would imagine that variety could 
go no further than in these examples and 
preserve the pattern intact; that any 
greater freedom would destroy the pat- 
tern or render it unrecognizable. Yet there 
remain six verses (out of the thirty-eight) 
which are a severe test— 

meodosetla ofteah 5 
weordmyndum pah 8 
fyrendearfte ongeat 14 


11 The exclamatory Awet occurs six times in the 
poem: 1, 530, 942, 1652, 1774, 2248. In each place it 
appears to be, or may be considered to be, extra- 
metrical. The fourth and fifth examples are some- 
times taken as exceptions to this statement. A seventh 
instance has been supplied by the editors: 240. 


12 Editors print -frea to indicate that the diphthong 
is a contraction and was originally two syllables. 












woroldare forgeaf 17 
bled wide sprang 18 
Scedelandum in 19 


We ask how these can be reduced or “‘or- 
ganized” to the pattern of 

lange hwile 

in geardagum. 
The answer may be approached from two 
directions. It will have been noticed that, 
as the number of unstressed syllables in- 
creases, there is a concomitant tendency 
to develop a third, more or less subordi- 
nate, stress, as in 

wéox Under wélenum 

pt wees géd cyning 

Dém éafera wes 

pees fréfre gebad 
and even with the minimum four syllables 
there may be a latent third emphasis, as in 

Oft Se¥ld Seéfing. 


Now there are many examples of extra- 
heavy verses which remain clearly in the 
two-beat pattern (such as 

gledmod Hrodgar 367 

gamolfeax ond gudrof 608 

breostheord blodreow 1719) 


and, with these as transitional forms, it is 
an easy step to 

Scedelandum in 

blod wide sprang. 
It can thus be accepted as a fact, as one of 
the data, that however improbable the sit- 
uation may appear to us, however difficult 
the organization may be for'us, it was 
neither impossible nor difficult for the 
Anglo-Saxon poet to harmonize 

meodosetla ofteah 


and 
lange hwile. 


His method of delivery was adapted to 
this extraordinary freedom and permitted 
him to amalgamate the two extremes 
without strain. So could Tennyson write 
three consecutive lines as different as 


these: 
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Beautiful Paris, evil-hearted Paris, . 
Leading a jet-black goat white horn’d, white | ¢ 

hoov’d, a t 
Came up from reedy Simois all alone— si 





and trust us to recognize them as the 
same meter. 

That is one answer. The other is to as- | 0 
sume that the Anglo-Saxon line includes — 
two patterns used interchangeably. There — A 
is no inherent reason why this should not 
be so, and, in fact, certain interesting 
parallels could be found. In the so-called 
“ballad-meter”’ there is a more or less — R 
regular alternation of four-beat and three- 
beat lines. In some of the central Euro- 
pean dance tunes there is often a change | 4! 
of rhythm and of time signature forafew — © 
bars, followed by a return to the former 
measure. And in the earliest medieval on 
music, the Gregorian chant, there was ,), 
probably no isochronous unit at all, but ai 
the rhythm followed the pattern of the wr 
words. Moreover, from what little we can 
infer about the harp accompaniment to for 






tk, TY nae TA EE 
= 
= 


K 


the scop’s recitation, there is nothing im- th 
probable in his varying the length of his th 
“measures” to suit the requirement of the - 
text. It is a mere fiction to suppose that he fas 


used his harp as a metronome. the 

We may then assume either two pat- te 
terns, one following the other without  ,,, 
regular order, or one elastic, extensible | 4, 
pattern, so elastic that it can range from 


yoelice 1556 ger 
oferhygian 2766 
to > an 
nydwracu nipgrim 193 of t 
wreopenhilt ond wyrmfah 1698 oth 
and then on to 
ne gemealt him se modsefa 2628 , are 
neefde him his wlite leoge 250 ; : a 
meodosetla ofteah 5'* ) hard 
3 


» beco 
13 A small example may be seen in gudrinc monig Z very 
(838) beside gudrinc gefeng (1501) and gudrinc gold- é 

wlanc (1881). 5 











vhite & 





These verses, however, these heavy and 
extra-heavy verses, are the exceptions; 
they are minority representatives of the 
staple. Once the general pattern has been 


the established and the ear trained to expect 
gE its repetition, so adaptable is our rhyth- 
yas- | mic sense that we can accept even such 
ides | wide variations as 
here BA sepulchre for its eternity. 
not Pa —Epipsychidion, 173 
ting # Immutable, immortal, infinite. 
led —Paradise lost, III, 371 
less Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades 
ree- of death. : 
uro- —Paradise lost, II, 621 
inge all three theoretically—all three metri- 
few cally—consisting of five iambs. 
—— It is now possible to undertake a more 
eval systematic analysis of the basic pattern 
— and its variations and, having examined 
but — some of the more obvious details with a 
the | view to establishing the general prosodic 
eres principles, to exhibit the actual verse 
J to forms which result from the application of 
im- those principles to the language used by 
his the poet. This distinction is important, for 
the what now follows is a statement of the 
the facts, not an explanation of them: it was 
the starting-point of Sievers for his statis- 
Dat- tical analysis, but the difference is funda- 
out ~ mental because Sievers made his statistics 
ible themselves the basis of this system." 
rom 








The basic pattern of the verse is, then, 
generally two-stress trochaic: 
16 
and it should go without saying that one 
of the two stresses may be lighter than the 
other, as in 


lange hwile 


hyran scolde 10" 


14 This is certainly true of the PBB articles, which 
are chiefly what later scholars have taken as his ‘‘theo- 
ry.”’ Itis less true of his Altgermanische Metrik (1893), 
the early sections of which are more sound and seem 
hardly to have been read at all. Still later, after he had 
become involved in Schallanalyse, Sievers adopted 
very different views. 

18 In the remaining pages the alliteration is indi- 
cated by italics. 
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This form is capable of several simple 
variations. For example, there may be 
more than two unstressed syllables: 

sceapena preatum 4 

folce to frofre 14 

heled under heofenum 52 

receda under roderum 310 

sorh is me to seeganne 473 


Or one or more light syllables may precede 
the first stress: 

on Grendles gryre 478 

gewat pa neosian 115 


ne gefeah he pere fehde 109 


Or a secondary accent may appear in the 
place of an unstressed syllable; that is, a 
word or syllable which would have nat- 
urally a fairly strong rhetorical or syn- 
tactical emphasis is reduced to metrical 
unstress. This is familiar enough to mod- 
ern ears, as in 
Bare ruined choirs where late the sweet birds 
sang. 

So: 

feasceaft funden 8 

Feder alwalda 316 

wiges weordémynd 65 

nydwracu nipgrim 193 

gamol ond gudreow 58 

gamolfeax ond gudrof 608 

escholt ufan greg 330 


Or again, as is also common in modern 
verse, a secondary stress may take the 
place of full metrical stress, that is, a word 
or syllable which rhetorically or syntacti- 
cally is not strong enough to require much 
emphasis may be slightly overemphasized 
for the sake of the meter: 

wilgesipas 23 

hringedstefna 32 

ond headowedum 39 

to gefremmanne 174 

to gecypanne 257 

pet hine on ylde 22 

05 pet him eghwyle 9 

ofer lagustrete 249 

gewadan hefde 220 











Hefde se goda 205 
pet mid Scyldingum 274 
sydpan hie pes ladan 132 


Moreover, the basic pattern may be 
varied in less simple ways. These are not 
to be regarded as permutations of the 
basic / u / u, though they may appear to 
be such, but as natural developments, the 
result of a feeling for variety within the 
bounds of uniformity. Thus, if instead of 

on Grendles gryre 478 
ofer Janda fela 3/1 


we find 
on bearm scipes 35 
pet wees wree micel 
pe hie er drugon 15 


170 


we recognize the pattern still, however we 
account for the difference. And the same is 
true of 

Dem feower bearn 59 

swa he selfa bed 29 

pet hi on eordan leg 1532 


as it is also of 
murnende mod 50 
hepenra hyht 179 
wigendra hleo 429 


and of 

Swa rixode 144 

secg wisade 208 

fea pingian 156 
For convenience these may be called Vari- 
ations 1 (Sievers’ Type C), 2 (Sievers’ 
Type B), 3, and 4 (Sievers’ Type E and 
D, but with a difference). Further, these 
variations may themselves be varied in 
the same manner as the basic pattern— 
with additional light syllables, with ana- 
crusis, and with secondary stress either for 
unstress or for full stress. 

Now a consequence of this method of 
analysis and subdivision is to give the ap- 
pearance of great complexity to what is 
relatively simple; but it must be remem- 
bered that this is only because it attempts 
to include all the possible kinds of verse 
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which are found in the poem. If we under- | 
took a similar analysis of Paradise lost or ~ 
any other long poem, the multiplication of | 
varieties would be the same. And if it be 
asked why it should be undertaken for the 7 
Beowulf, the answer would be that, hither- ~ 
to, students of Anglo-Saxon verse have 
had difficulty in recognizing the homoge- 
neity of the verse-movement and have not |. 
been willing to recognize, as readers of 
Milton, for example, have been willing to 
recognize, that the great variety is only 
the result of adapting a pattern to the 
forms of the language in which the poem 
is composed. It may still seem perverse to — 
ie ae ., a th 

try to exhibit all the variations, and it 
would, in fact, be so, if one could feel sure | 
that without such an exhibit the true sim- | 
plicity of the meter would be admitted. 

The following analysis is offered, there- 
fore, merely as a part of the record, in the 
hope that, so presented, it will make 
clearer the principle and its manifold ap- 
plications. The mere reading-over of the 
different specimens attentively will help to 
bring out their similarities as well as their 
distinctions. T 

Variation 1.—Along with the simple UC 
form 









lo 
al 


on flet boren 1657 
on bearm scipes 35 
to ham faran 124 
occur the form with longer prelude (“‘ana- 
crusis” is not the term here): 
ponne wig cume 23 
swyle him God sealde 7 
Pet wes wree micel 17 
Peet hit weard eal gearo 


2 
0 

77 
the rare form with additional syllables fol- 
lowing the second stress: + 
gesegd sodlice 141 . 
Onsend Higelace 452 


and the very common light form: f 
in geardagum 1 i 
to gesceaphwile 26 F 
of feorwegum 27 
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pxt healreced 68 
on Frean were 27 

mid pere welfylle 125 
Ne seah ic elpeodige 336 


The heavier form is rare: 
onband beadurune 501 
Many verses which are usually grouped 
with these may also be read differently 
and may belong with the basic pattern: 
6fer hronrade 10 
Dam eafera wes 12 


swylce ic magupegnas 293 
pet hie in beorsele 482 


and in the second verse (if the dogma of 
the Hauptstab may be waived): 
léton holm beran 48 


scép him Heort naman 78 


Variation 2.—The simpler forms, which 
look like an inversion of the basic pattern, 
are rather uncommon: 

Dem feower bearn 59 
pone cwealm geweee 107 

"wees se grimma gest 102 
pet he dogora gehwam 88 
ond Halga til 61 


There is a tendency to long or heavy prel- 
ude: 

ne hie huru heofena Helm 182 

pws pe he Abel slog 108 

Wes pu, Hrodgar, hal 407 

006 pet seo geogod geweox 66 


se pe his wordes geweald 79 
Examples of the light form are: 

aledon pa 34 

geond pisne middangeard 75 


on morgen tid 484 

6a him gebeacnod wes 140 
pe him elles hwer 138 

pet pone hilderes 300 


The heavy form, as perhaps in 

Done sidfet him 202, 
is likely to approach the three-beat verse 
or blend with or run into other patterns: 


he pes frofre gebad 8 
wes pet gewin to strang 133 
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Da se ellengest 86 
Him 6a Scyld gewat 26 
Per wet hyde stod 32 


Variation 3.—The simple form is fairly 
infrequent: 


singala seah 190 

singales weg 1777 

sorhfulne sid 1278 

yrringa sloh 1565 

slepende fret 1581 

nipende niht 547 

longsumne lof 1536 

wretlicne wyrm 891 

ladlicu lac 1584 
There is a tendency to the heavier forms, 
with a more or less distinct secondary 
stress: 

healerna mest 

sinefage sel 167 

undyrne cud 410 

Hrodgar geseon 396 

Sud-Dena fole 463 

weordmyndum pah 8 


and with additional light syllables: 


meodosetla ofteah 5 
woroldare forgeaf 17 
fifeleynnes eard 104 
epelinga gedriht 118 
lagucreftig mon 209 
anfealdne gepoht 256 
sceadona ic nat hwyle 274 


78 


Sometimes the final stress is weak: 
lofdedum sceal 24 
ehtende wes 159 
Verses like the following, while belonging 
to the variation, tend toward the three- 
beat form: 
bled wide sprang 18 
twelf wintra tid 147 
feder ellor hwerf 55 
Pegn nytte beheold 494 
Variation 4.—This also is infrequent in 
its simple form: 
feo pingian 1566 
hel sceawedon 204 


16 Similar are 451, 720, 1426, 1444, 2409, 2598, 
2606, 2655, 2658. 











wigweorpunga 176 

min werende 345 

selipende 377 

wel reafedon 1212 

last sceawedon 132 

feo leanige 1380 

deaSwerigne 2125 

eallirenne 2338 [but emended by 
some eds.]} 


for, as with Variation 3, there is a tend- 
ency to secondary stresses, either on the 
penult or on the ultima: 

leof landfruma 31 

leof leodeyning 54 

feond mancynnes 164 

scearp scyldwiga 288 

Fyrst ford gewat 210 

wlane Wedera leod 341 
It is otherwise quite regular, additional 
syllables being unusual: 

seon sibbegedriht 387 


Other variations also occur, further 
from the basic pattern: they are to be re- 
garded as exceptional or, in special ways, 
peculiar. It is unnecessary to list them 
separately; they do not affect the general 
metrical principles; but, inasmuch as they 
may seem troublesome to those who wish 
everything neat and tidy, it is proper to 
make a brief survey of them. One in par- 
ticular might be recognized and distin- 
guished by number, though it is of uncer- 
tain standing and is usually explained 
away. Theoretically, there is no objection 
to it, but on historical grounds it is open 
to doubt: 

Him pes Liffrea 16 
swa he nu git ded 1058 
swa sceal man don 1172, 1534 


In these and similar verses the last syllable 
is taken to represent a contraction (*frega, 
*de-ed, *do-an) and the metrical awkward- 
ness is indicated by a circumflex accent. 
There are at least two verses, however, in 
which the alliteration (ab ab) really justi- 
fies such a scansion: 
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pet Su pone welgzest 
wihte ne grette 1995 
05 pet he Sa banhus 
gebrocen hefde 3147 
and, in view of these, other verses might 
be so scanned, e.g., 
0d pet him eghwyle 9 
no he pone gifstol 168 
pxt heo pone fyrdhom 1504 
pet hine seo brimwylf 1599 
pet he pone nidgest 2699 
As there are many passages in the poem 
with strained syntax and forced mean- 
ings—and these are of the very texture of 
the style, for not even Milton has pushed 
the possibilities of language so hard—so 
we may expect a certain number of verses 
with unusual metrical form, whether for 
obvious effect, as in 
hatin gan 386 


or merely as part of the general peculiar- 
ness of the style. Some of these have raised 
textual questions; and with regard to 
them the best attitude is that of suspended 
judgment. 

It is always assumed that every verse 
should have four syllables at least, other- 
wise it is “‘metrically deficient.” Fortu- 
nately, there are only a few such (with less 
than four syllables) as the manuscript 
stands. Verses with three are: 

grette pa 652 

secg betsta 947, 1759 
degn betstan 1871 
gegnum for 1404 
brad brunecg 1546 
hegstealdra 1889 
hea healle 1926 

bord wid rond 2673 
hilderine 3124!” 


These have all been emended, for reasons 
both metrical and stylistic or syntactical, 


17 This list does not include such verses as 159, 
2001, etc., where the manuscript is defective through 
age or damage, or such as 1372, 2941, where scribal 
omission must be taken for granted. Lines like 2139 
are possible as they stand but need correction for lack 
of proper alliteration. 
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by most of the editors. The second, third, 
and eighth, however, are left unchanged 
by Klaeber (3d ed.); the seventh by 
Schiicking; the last was defended by 
Cosijn. The only clear case requiring cor- 
rection is, m.j., the sixth. The others could 
stand as metrically unusual, though not 
unreasonable. The different positions of 
the different editors are, to say the least, 
interesting. And what security have we in 
asserting that each verse must have four 
syllables? 

But when the verse appears with only 
two syllables, as in 


ergod 1329 
hreas blac 2488 


all the editors balk. Yet why? Surely a 
good case could be made for the latter; 
and the only objection to the former is the 
parallels in 130, 2342 (@peling wrgod). A 
very special case confronts us in 
breosthord purhbree 2792 


There is no gap in the manuscript but 
seemingly a half-line is wanting—and the 
editors have obliged. Nevertheless, the 
two words make a possible, and in the con- 
text a very dramatic, whole line. There are 
the two parallels for the disyllabic verse, 
and the only objection would be the 
unusual, but not unparalleled, alliteration 
(ax ya).'8 

Next may be considered a large number 
of verses which may be called ‘‘weak’”’ in 
that they contain less than the normal 
quantity of matter. Generally, the lan- 
guage of the poem is so close-packed and 
the rhythm so emphatic that these weak 
verses stand out prominently by contrast. 

18 Editors, on the assumption that they understood 
the metrical ‘‘laws,’’ have more or less gratuitously 
proposed or adopted many textual emendations. But 
Chambers, for example, many of whose statements on 
meter are extreme, asks apropos of 1. 1854: ‘‘Why 
should one look for a flawless syntax?’’ By the same 
token one may ask: Why look for a flawless meter?A 
simple warning should be sufficient (cf. Klaeber’s con- 


servative judgments [3d ed.], pp. lxxxviii and 278, 
n. 1), 
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They are in the good sense, and in the 
bad, both a relaxation and a relief. Some- 
times they have an effect analogous to the 
familiar stylistic trait of understatement. 
One of the chief characteristics of these 
verses is that, in addition to one real 
stress, they rely for the second on a syl- 
lable which hardly seems strong enough to 
qualify as even a secondary accent. For 
example, the gerunds with fo, as in 

to gefremmanne 174 


and similarly 257, 1419, 1731, 2416, 2445, 
2452. These may be read with secondary 
stress on the to or on the inflectional end- 
ing: either is forced. Like these are the 
preterites 
ond gefretwade 
swa rixode 144 
ic him Jenode 4560 
abredwade 2619 


96 


Somewhat different, because the main 
stress is on the prefix, is 
andswarode 258, 340 


Similar also are a number of adjectives 
and adverbs with the suffix -lic: 

earfodlice 8619 

eadiglice 100 

yoelice 1556 

gerumlicor 139 

modiglicran 33720 


Different again, with the main stress on 
the prefix, are 

unmurnlice 449 

ungedefelice 2435 

unwaclicne 31387 


In one verse, 
feowertyne 1641, 


we have no choice but to put a secondary 
stress on the suffix; and there are ex- 


19 Tn each of the six occurrences of this word it com- 
prises the whole verse: 86, 1636, 1657, 2303, 2822, 
2934. 

20 Cf. ‘“‘gryrelicne gist’’ (1441). 

21 Cf. ‘‘se pe unmurnilice”’ (1756) ; ‘‘pet is undyrne” 
(2000), where the stress is not on the negative prefix. 















amples (see below) where secondary al- 
literation must be considered. There are 
three metrically ambiguous verses with 
the superlative ending -est: 

pone yldestan 363 

pa selestan 416 

pm selestan 1685 


There are a few examples with the suffix 
-ing which might seem ambiguous: 
op pxt semninga 644, 1640 
pet mid Scyldingum 274 
his gedelinges 2617 
mid his gedelingum 2949 
da Se brentingas 2807 
but, in view of the numerous verses like 
Beowulf Seyldinga 453 
Gomela Scilding 2105 
(ef. 229, 351, 1183, 1244, 1601, 2052, 
2101, 2607, 2814, etc.; and the Ar-, Here-, 
etc., compounds), in which the suffix is not 
stressed, it is surely better to admit the 
secondary stress on the small word than to 
force it on the suffix. Much the same is 
true of the -ende ending. Against the pos- 
sibly ambiguous 
pet Sa lidende 221 
op de nipende 649 
wid hettendum 3004 


in which one mighi stress the -end- are 

brimlidende 4568 
and the other compounds (heapo, mere-, 
see-, weg-) and 

lindhebbende 225 

and similar compounds (bord-, rond-, 
searo-). Again, in the three verses 221, 
649, and 3004 it seems clear that we 
should lay the secondary stress, weak as it 
is, on the small word. This leaves only one 
crucial case: 

pet he pritiges 379, 


where there is no justification for accent- 

ing -ig- and we are obliged to recognize the 

metrical stress, weak as it is, on he. 
Another kind of weak verse is that in 
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essary but hardly deserving the metrical 
emphasis required for them. Such are, for 
example, 

pet hine on ylde 22 

men necunnon 162 

gyf him edwenden 280 

pxt hie ne moste 706 


and many more. Then there is a surpris- 
ingly large number of verses (especially in 
the second member of the couplet) which 
end with wes, weard, sceal, hefde, and 
their related forms: for example, 


gearo sona wes 121 
gewaden hefde 220 
hweet pa men weeron 
Nu ie eower sceal 251 


233 


A series of such lines occurs in 1243, 1244, 
1246, 1248, but one or more may be found 
on every page. Sometimes, as in the first 
three of the quoted examples, we are 
obliged to allow the verb its secondary 
stress; elsewhere, as in the last two ex- 
amples, we may be permitted to stress a 
syllable preceding the alliteration. The line 


semninga bid 1767 


is a good instance of understatement em- 
phasized by the meter. Sometimes such 
verses draw special attention, metrically, 
to the really important word, as in 


pet he sleac were 2187 


A weak verse like 
Ie hine cude 372 

is followed in the second half by another: 
cnihtwesende 372 


and the metrical lightness makes for rhe- 
torical emphasis. 


Besides these and similar light or weak 
verses there are, of course, many which 
are extra-heavy, “overweighted,” and 
many which seem overlong. Often their 
effect is patent, as in the fine climax of 


which occur filler words, words more or 
less empty of meaning, syntactically nec- 
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wes pet gewin to swyd, 
lap ond Jongsum, 
pe Sa leode becom, 
nydwracu nibgrim, 
nihtbealwa mest [191-93]. 


Sometimes they seem merely an integral 
part of the general movement of the lines. 
A few, however, of particular interest may 
be noted. Thus at the close of the account 
of Seyld’s ship-burial: 
Men ne cunnon 
secgan to sode, 
selereedende, 


hxled under heofenum, 
hwa pem hleste onfeng [50-52]. 


After the plain beginning and the gradu- 
ated seleradende to heled under heofenum, 
the double alliteration in the last is un- 
mistakably powerful; and the added met- 
rical beat in onfeng closes the paragraph 
with forcible finality. A few lines below, 
one cannot miss the up-gliding effect of 
the prelude— 


op pet him eft onwoc 56 


The peculiar regularity running counter 
to the prevailing tune is noteworthy in 
such verses as 

Der xt hyde stod 32 

maga mane fah 978 

hafen handa fest 1290 

gomel swyrd geteah 2610 


So also is the tripping movement of 


hweeper him enig wees 
er acenned [1356]. 


Again, we should catch the triple move- 
ment, shifting to the conventional double 
and followed by the conflict of alliteration 
with the natural emphasis on the pro- 
nouns in 


Aris, rices weard, 

uton hrape feran 
Grendles magan 

gang sceawian. 
Ic hit pe gehate [1390-93]. 
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This same emphatic staccato occurs fre- 
quently in the poem, from the simple 


a meg God wyrcan 930 
swa sceal man don 1172 


to the stronger 

Ged a wyrd swa heo scel 455 
which looks like a proverbial sententia 
only half-assimilated to the meter; and 
the very striking 


No dy er ut Sa gen 
idelhende [2081], 


where the brevity and lightness of the sec- 
ond verse stands in contrast to the 
six sharp monosyllables, with adjacent 
stresses, of the first. A similar contrast of 
long and short verses is enhanced by the 
chiastic balance in 

Seah hie hira beaggyfan 

banan folgedon 
deodenlease, 


pa him swa gepearfod wes [1102-03]. 


Something suggesting even a stanzaic 
movement may occasionally be seen, but 
it is probably accidental, e.g., 
Hra wide sprong, 
sypOan he efter deade 
drepe prowade, 
heorosweng heardne, 
ond hine pa heafde bescearf [1588 ff.].2? 


But short parallel effects abcund, some of 
them simply of syntactic or rhetorical 
origin, as 
min runwita 
ond min redbora [1325] 


(cf. 1392 ff., 1764 ff.); others particularly 
based on the sound, as 


eode eahte sum 


under inwithrof [3123], 


which is pointed up by the extra allitera- 
tion in the second verse. 
22 Groups of lines which ‘‘could indeed be likened 


to stanzas’’ are noted by Klaeber, p. Ixx and n. 5; but 
these do not seem to me impressive. 















THE THREE-BEAT VERSE 


III, 


A very special case, which calls for ex- 
tended treatment, though no satisfactory 
conclusion may follow, is the verse or 
“dipody” which seems to have three in- 
stead of two stresses. It even disturbed 
some of Sievers’ critics that his five types 
were unequal, two (D and E) being longer 
than the others, if the \ counted as a sort 
of stress; whereas it ought to stand to rea- 
son that all the lines are of equal length, 
just as (perhaps) all the lines of blank 
verse are of equal length. But, of course, 
all the lines of blank verse are not of equal 
length except in having theoretically five 
stresses or ten syllables. This, however, is 
not the point: the proper parallel would be 
to modern verse in which shorter and 
longer lines are mingled at irregular inter- 
vals, as in “Lycidas”’ and in certain other 
verse forms. It should, therefore, neither 
surprise not disturb anyone that Anglo- 
Saxon verse should contain lines of un- 
equal length; on the contrary, it was an 
unnecessary and misleading assumption 
that equal lines were to be expected. The 
question remains, nevertheless, as to 
whether the potentially three-beat verses 
were intended as such or were meant to be 
reduced or “organized” to conform with 
the commoner two-beat verse—that is, 
whefher they are actual or apparent. To 
answer this question is difficult, but at 
least the facts can be assembled and ex- 
amined, as part of the attempt to answer 
it. 

I shall begin with the simplest ex- 
amples, in the first verse of the line, where 
the alliteration is often a help; then pro- 
ceed to similar examples in the second 
verse; then to the verses with so-called 
“anacrusis’”’; and, finally, to some dis- 
putable instances. 

The simplest pattern is 


Fyrst ford gewat 210 
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341, 376, 423, 570, 1286, 1422, 1594, 1906, 
2138, 2513, 2774; one with triple allitera- 
tion: 

word weron wynsume 612 
and four with anacrusis: 

Aris, rices weard 1390 


and 1485, 1724, 2705. Almost the same are 
the verses in which the first word has two 
syllables: 

swutol sang scopes 90 

escholt ufan greg 330 


and also 400, 421, 448, 496, 625, 848, 978, 
1038, 1137, 1290, 1312, 1332, 1364, 1369, 
1386, 1452, 1165*, 1627 (=400), 1632, 
1854, 1904, 1932, 1966, 2018, 2178, 2277, 
2422, 2527, 2687, 2746, 3115, 3123;7° and 
five with anacrusis: 

Ne sorga snotor guma_ 1384 


and 1837, 2284, 2525, 2651. Closely simi- 
lar are also the verses in which the first 
member is neither a monosyllable nor a 
disyllabie, but a trisyllable: 

Eafores anne dom 2964 


or two words: 
siddan hie sunnan leoht 648 
ber on bearm scipes 896 
breegd pa beadwe heard 1539 
hord ond heard sweord 2509 
helmas ond heard sweord 2638 
beagas ond brad gold 3105 


as well as the lines commonly regarded as 
hypermetrical: 1163*, 1168*, 1705*, 
1706*, 1707*, 2995*; and the rather unu- 
sual 

Oferswam 6a sioleda bigong 2367 


There are also a few verses of this general 
type but different from the preceding in 
that the “third” stress falls between the 
alliterating syllables: 
seofon niht swuncon 517 
23 Some of these first words may by the ‘‘resolu- 


tion”’ of Sievers or, by elision or contraction, be taken 
as monosyllabic; but others clearly cannot. 


There are eleven more verses of this sort: ~ 
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and so also 545, 1395, 2313, 2987, and 
Onfoh pissum fulle 1169 


and also 1213, 1711, 1799, 2057; and also 
a few others in which the intervening syl- 
lables seem to develop a_ secondary 
rhythm: 

Gewat pa ofer wegholm 217 

Gewat him pa to warode 234 


and also 338, 473, 1230, 1545, 1655, 1859, 
2623, 2661. 

In this group, then, there are about 
eighty examples of the first verse with 
double alliteration and a third syllable 
strong enough to bear a metrical stress, to 
which may be added one uncertain ex- 
ample with single alliteration: 

steda negla gehwyle 985 


which has been variously emended (Klae- 
ber “‘stzd[r]a’’) but without reference to 
the meter. 

In the second half-line, where double 
alliteration is very rare, the same general 
pattern occurs, with two nouns and a verb 
(or a similar combination) or with an in- 
tervening strong adverb or adjective. Ex- 
amples of the former are: 


feder ellor hwearf 455 

Degn nytte beheold 494 
and 515, 711, 742, 870, 892, 897, 908, 1131, 
1132, 1214, 1278 (emend.), 1423, 1520, 
1569, 1904, 2073, 2119, 2254 (emend.), 
2469, 2593, 2609, 2610, 2669, 2693, 2706, 
2966, 3118, 3155. Examples of the latter 
are: 

bled wide sprang 18 

heold penden lifde 57 

wop up ahafen 128 


and 301, 341, 390, 478, 496, 510, 569, 572, 
651, 721, 761, 767, 782, 823, 857, 1017, 
1031, 1057, 1080, 1122, 1416, 1424, 1487, 
1503, 1570, 1588, 1615, 1619, 1790, 1800, 
1912, 1937, 2017, 2080, 2113, 2154, 2296, 
2319, 2331, 2551, 2562, 2575, 2691, 2776, 
2777, 2794, 2824, 2973, 3080, 3060, 3094, 
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3131. To these should be added some 
miscellaneous examples: 


Wa bid pem pe sceal 183 
Wel bid pam pe mot 186 
sceadona ic nat hwyle 

Breca nefre git 583 

Gep eft se pe mot 603 
Ford near etstop 745 
he ah ealra geweald 1727 


274 


and also 1743, 1792, 1870, 1926, 1997, 
2025, 2162, 2170, 2246, 2662, 2278, 2290, 
2365, 2420, 2556, 2699, 2717, 2721, 2728, 
2737, 2836, 2853, 3044, 3055, 3092; besides 
a few more which may seem less certain 
than the others: 


foran eghwyle wes 984 
Denum eallum wes 1417 
bid se slap to fest 1742 
Geat unigmetes wel 1792 
sibb’ efre ne meg 2600 
lest eall tela 2663 

sine eade meg 2764 
Wundur hwar ponne 3062 


In this group, then, there are one hun- 
dred and fifteen examples of three-beat 
verses in the second part of the line, 
eighty-one of which follow a simple pat- 
tern, twenty-six of which are variously 
formed, together with eight less certainly 
three-beat. 

The total for both first and second 
verses is thus nearly 200 (not all of which 
will perhaps be accepted by all readers as 
three-beat); and this is obviously a very 
small proportion of the ca. 6,200 verses of 
the whole poem,** and not enough for a 
strong statistical argument. 

With the above groups may be reck- 
oned a number of verses which appear to 
have three beats by virtue of anacrusis. 
They may be arranged, for convenience, 
as follows: 

24 There are, of course, 6,364 verses—many of 


which are, however, corrupt or untrustworthy for 
metrical deduction. 
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1. Double alliteration preceded by a 
more or less important verb: 

gebad wintra worn 264 
and also 756, 821, 1210, 1233, 2032, 2255, 
2431, 1167*, 1484*(?). 

2. Double alliteration preceded by more 

or less important adverbs or pronouns: 
ne hie huru heofena Helm 182 

and also 504, 587, 2645, 3069, and 2348, 

2619, 2633. 

3. Single alliteration (ax) preceded by a 

more or less important verb: 

1035 

and also 1600, 1644, 1920, 2152, 2190, 
2301, 2858, 3077, 3166. 

4. Single alliteration (ax) preceded by 
more or less important adverbs or pro- 
nouns: 

Nefre ic @negum men 655 
and also 825, 1716, 1866, 2184, 2741, 
2767; and 
pa ic on morgne gefregn 2484 
and also 2636, 3068; and 
no Sy zr he pone headorine 2466 
and also 2522, 2528, 2628. 
5. Single alliteration (xa): 
peah pu pinum brodrum 587 
and also 1472, 2377, 2497, 3057; and 


1184 


Heht da eorla hleo 


* wene ic pet he mid gode 


and also 1748. 
6. Double alliteration (?) with several 
intervening syllables: 


Hyrde ic pet he Sone healsbeah 2172 


and cf. 2466 under group 4 above. 

Again there is some uncertainty and 
variability among the examples, some 
being more clearly three-beat than others; 
but I have tried to include only those 
which might fairly be so read. Altogether 
they number forty-seven. 

The matter of anacrusis in the second 
verse is complicated by the dogma that 
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the key alliteration falls on the first main 
stress. For convenience the examples may 
be classified as follows: 

1. A more or less important verb pre- 
ceding the alliteration: 


leton holm beran 48 
ne wiston hie Drihten God 181 


and also 190, 271, 291, 336, 359, 376, 386, 
487, 612, 672, 703, 755, 764, 805, 918, 926, 
948, 1162, 1168*, 1201, 1339, 1707*, 1802, 
1809, 1814, 1903, 2014, 2062, 2252, 2294, 
2461, 2518, 2547, 2590, 2659, 2666, 2708, 
2801, 2812, 2864, 2995*, 3014, 3114, 3132. 

2. A more or less important adverb, 
pronoun, or adjective preceding: 

syddan @rest weard 6 


and also 247, 338, 575, 694, 867, 1460, 
1475, 1658; and 


pet wes god cyning 11 


and also 178, 342, 929, 968, 1113, 1166*, 
1220, 1853, 1432, 1560, 1940, 2236, 2541, 
2640, 2814, 2920, 3124; and 


per wees madma fela 36 


and also 136, 284, 970, 1048, 1164*, 1329, 
1343, 1442, 1470, 1536, 1718, 1811, 1918, 
1941, 2016, 2018, 2248, 2403, 2498, 2521, 
2528, 2646, 2654, 2686, 2859, 2861, 2874, 
2996*. 

3. A combination of classes 1 and 2 
(some of which are already listed in class 
1): 


nefre him his wlite leoge 250 


and also 257, 455, 930, 1328, 1534, 1706*, 
2166, 3021. 

4. Three or more small words before the 
alliteration which seem to develop a sec- 
ondary rhythm, though none of them is 
particularly stressed: 


Ac ic him Geata sceal 601 


and also 1123, 1215, 1688, 1832, 1833, 
1835, 1839, 2384; and 


peah pe he his magum nere 1167* 
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main (i and also 1175, 1298, 1461, 1471, 1478, 
| 1485, 1584, 1585, 1618, 1625, 1674, 1705*, 


) 1751, 1831, 1876, 1886, 2173, 2374, 2527, 


2617, 2638, 2787, 2796, 2861, 2865, 2883, 


5. A few others with special emphasis: 


Nu ic, Beowulf, pec 946 

hyne wyrd fornam 1204 

hwam pet sweord geworht 1696 
pu us wel dohtest 1821 


Finally, a few miscellaneous examples 


_ with secondary rhythm: 


Habbad we to pem mexran 270 
Gesawan pa efter wetere 1425 
Eodon him pa togeanes 1626 
het [hjine mid pem /acum 1868 
Gewat him 6a se heardra 1963 
Noder hy hine ne moston 2124 
Gemunde pa pa are 2606 
Ongunnon pa on beorge 3143 


There are, moreover, two further kinds 
of verse which have, at least potentially, a 
three-beat effect. These I have not in- 
cluded in my lists, but they might well 
be considered in a final reckoning to sup- 


[To be concluded] 
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port an argument. One, taking into ac- 

count the secondary accent on com- 

pounds, is comparatively infrequent, e.g., 
wundordeasde swealt 3037 


The other, arising from the development 
of a secondary rhythm from the small 
words, is more common, especially in the 
second verse. One does not feel this in such 
verses as 


weox under wolenum 8 
heah ofer heafod 48 


but one may feel it when the first word is a 
disyllable, as in 

heeled under heofenum 52 

swefan exfter symble 119 


and many such. 

To sum up, though the evidence is by 
no means conclusive, it is sufficient to 
make the position strongly tenable that a 
certain number of verses are to be read as 
definitely three-beat. And the later history 
of the alliterative long line would seem to 
supplement the present findings. 
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THE FABULOUS COSMOGONY OF BERNARDUS SILVESTRIS 


THEODORE SILVERSTEIN 


I 

AMOUS in his time as a poet whose 

pleasing verses taught by example 

many succeeding literary genera- 
tions, Bernardus Silvestris of Tours, 
twelfth-century author of the De mundi 
universitate,| seems to have caused no 
qualms among his Christian contemporar- 
ies with respect to the orthodoxy of his 
ideas. But this has not been the case in 
modern times. The authors of the Histoire 
littéraire de la France were the first to 
throw up hands in horror at one of his 
“impieties”’ ;? and, if the later critics have 
borne his supposed doctrinal failings with 
greater equanimity, they have gone even 
further in marking out his deviations 
from the orthodox line. By wide agree- 
ment among themselves they have seen 
the De mundi as expressing either panthe- 
ism’ or a paganism that has little or no 
Christianity in it at all.‘ 

1 Ed. Barach and Wrobel (‘‘Bibliotheca philoso- 
phorum mediae aetatis,’’ No. 1 [Innsbruck, 1876]). 

2 XII, 270. 

3 See, e.g., Victor Cousin, Ouvrages inédits d’ Abé- 
lard (Paris, 1836), ‘‘Introduction,’’ p. cxxix, which 
makes Bernardus a precursor of Giordano Bruno; and 
De mundi (‘‘Einleitung,’’ pp. xvii—xviii), which rejects 
this view but speaks with approval of Bernardus'’ 
Scheinpantheismus. See also A. Clerval, Les Ecoles de 
Chartres au moyen dge du V® au XVI® siécle (Paris, 
1895), pp. 260-61. In his Histoire de la philosophie 
médiévale, De Wulf shifts in successive editions be- 
tween pantheism and monism: cf., e.g., 2d. ed., p. 233, 
and 5th ed., I, 203. But see n. 6 below. For theories 
that the entire Chartrian school, to which Bernardus 
is related, are pantheistic in tendency, see also Cler- 
val, pp. 253 ff.; B. Hauréau, Notices et extraits de quel- 
ques mss. latins de la Bibliothéque nationale (Paris, 
1890), I, 70, and Hauréau, Histoire de la philosophie 
scolastique (Paris, 1872), I, 403; W. Jansen, Der Kom- 
mentar des Clarenbaldus von Arras zu Boethius De Tri- 
nitate (Breslau, 1926), p. 93; and B. Geyer, Die pa- 
tristische und scholastische Philosophie (Ueberweg’s 
“‘Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie”’ [11th ed.; 
Berlin, 1928], Vol. II), pp. 234 f. 

4R. L. Poole (Illustrations of the history of medieval 
thought and learning [Ist ed.; London, 1884], pp. 117- 
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Against this current, Professor Gilson, 
now twenty years ago, set forth an ar- 
ticle’ in which he demonstrated the errors 


of the paganist views and at the same | 


time alleged, against the charge of pan- 
theism, that the De mundi, in fact, con- 
tains the elements of a dualistic philoso- 
phy, if not of an even wider pluralism. 
The force of his demonstration was such 
that of his two positions the second re- 


18) describes the De mundi as having ‘‘an entirely 
pagan complexion,"’ and this view is reflected in Helen 
Waddell’s magnificent eulogy of Bernardus in The 
wandering scholar (7th rev. ed.; London, 1934), pp. 
115-22, and in Raby, History of Christian-Latin poetry 
(Oxford, 1927), p. 297. Lynn Thorndike (A history of 
magic and experimental science, II [1923], 102) like- 
wise accepts Poole’s judgment, though with some cor- 
rection: ‘‘The characterization by Dr. Poole .. . is es- 
sentially true, although occasionally some utterance 
indicates that the writer is acquainted with Christian- 
ity and no true pagan.’’ Poole himself, in the second 
edition of his work (London, 1920), p. 148, while cor- 
recting the earlier confusion of Bernardus Silvestris 
with the chancellor Bernard de Chartres, likewise 
modified his view of the De mundi to a form more 
nearly parallel to the earlier judgment of Barach 
(‘‘Einleitung,’’ p. xv): ‘*. . . er ist durchaus abhingig 
von Platon und steckt ganz drinnen in dem Mythicis- 
mus der antiken Weltanschauung. ... Von anderen 
Philosophemen und den positiven Offenbarungslehren 
nimmt er nur das auf, was ihm mit dem Platonismus 
vereinbar zu sein scheint. Die Substanz des Christen- 
thums, der Offenbarungsinhalt und die theologischen 
Vorstellungen kommen in seinen Gedankenentwick- 
lungen gewoéhnlich gar nicht in Betracht; einmal, wo 
sie ausdrucklich herbeigezogen werden, aber mit dem 
auf die innere Freiheit von dem Bestimmtwerden 
durch dieselben schliessen lassenden, skeptisch ank- 
lingenden Beisatz: si theologis fidem praebeas argu- 
mentis.’’ See also K. Werner’s account of Bernardus’ 
“freiweltliche Tendenz’’ in ‘‘Wilhelms von Auvergne 
Verhiltniss zu den Platonikern des xii. Jahrhunderts,"’ 
Sitzungsberichte der kaiserl. Akad. der Wissensch., 
philos.-hist. Kl., LX XIV (1873), 134. See also H. Reu- 
ter, Geschichte der religidsen Aufkldrung im Mittelalter 
(Berlin, 1875), II, 4 ff.; T. O. Wedel, The mediaeval 
attitude toward astrology (‘‘Yale studies in English,”’ 
Vol. LX [1920]), p. 35; and Friedrich von Bezold, Das 
Fortleben der antiken Gétter im mittelalterlichen Hu- 
manismus (Bonn and Leipzig, 1922), p. 78; butsee also 
p. 79, which anticipates Thorndike’s view. 

5 “*La Cosmogonie de Bernardus Silvestris,’’ Archi- 
ves d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen dge, III 
(1928), 5-24. 
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mains without serious challenge to the 
present day, and the first—reasserting the 
essential Christian character of the De 
mundi—has only recently been called into 
question.® The question is raised by E. R. 
Curtius, who now finds in the De mundi 
strong traces of an oriental Geschlechts- 
mysterium and largely on this ground at- 
tacks the entire Gilson interpretation, to- 
gether with its tendentious effort, as it 
seems to him, to reclaim Bernardus for 
orthodoxy.’ 

The present paper proposes to recon- 
sider these views. It proceeds on the basis 
that Gilson’s theory of the De mundi’s 
Christianity is essentially correct, though 
it differs in important details from his in- 
terpretation. It does not, however, assent 
to the view that there is in Bernardus any- 
thing like a genuine dualism or pluralism. 
For the Geschlecht theory, as Curtius 
states this, it finds but little evidence and 
offers, instead, an alternative explanation 
for some of those features which the Ger- 
man critic has sought to derive from 
heterodox oriental tradition. 

But the implications of this paper go 
beyond the discussion of such views. 
Modern criticism, breathing the thin at- 
mosphere of post-Reformation polemics, 
has sometimes tended to concentrate its 


6 In his interpretation of the De mundi, written ten 
years after Gilson, Paul Shorey, Platonism, ancient 
and modern (Berkeley, Calif., 1938), p. 106, appears 
to swallow whole the pantheist-mystic-paganist views. 
But this does not seem so much to challenge Gilson as 
to be unaware of him. De Wulf ((6th ed., 1934), I, 
191) finally accepts Gilson’s view. 


7“Zur Literaristhetik des Mittelalters. II,’’ re- 
printed from Zeitschr. f. rom. Philol., LVIII, esp. 185— 
90. P. 189: *‘Bernardus Silvestris lisst sich nicht fiir 
die Orthodoxie retten.’’ But Gilson is concerned not 
with the De mundi’s orthodoxy but with only its 
Christianity. It should be added that Curtius’ position 
also leads him to query (pp. 188-89) the rather mild 
conclusions of Hans Liebeschiitz, ‘‘Kosmologische 
Motive in der Bildungswelt der Friihscholastik,’’ Vor- 
trdge der Bibliothek Warburg, 1923-24, ed. Sax] (Leip- 
zig and Berlin, 1926), p. 139, with its emphasis on the 
mere literary significance of Bernardus as ‘‘einen ge- 
bildeten Dichter ..., der ausei derstrebende Ge- 
danken der gelehrten Uberlieferung in der spitantiken 
Kunstform zusammenfasst.”’ 
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energies too narrowly (and unhistorically) 
on questions affecting Bernardus’ ortho- 
doxy orheterodoxy. Hisideas and methods, 
however, have a far wider interest, both in 
themselves and for the oblique light which 
they shed on other related writings in their 
day; for, despite the earlier judgment of 
Reginald Lane Poole,*® the De mundi does 
not stand indifferent to twelfth-century 
controversy. On the contrary, the more 
carefully the text is read, the more fully it 
discloses how Bernardus reflects in even 
small matters the current intellectual con- 
cerns of his time and place. Nor has jus- 
tice been done to the book as a work of the 
imagination, whose poetry resides not 
only in metrical excellencies and the sur- 
faces of rhetorical ornament. In the dif- 
ficult and dangerous realm of cosmological 
speculation, Bernardus’ poetic fabula of- 
fers an example of the high use of meta- 
phor for subjects whose treatment in more 
prosaic discourse brought trouble to such 
of his fellow-philosophers as Peter Abélard 
and Guillaume de Conches. 

Together with Gilson’s and Curtius’ 
views of the meaning of the De mundi, all 
these considerations will be touched on in 
the present article, but only as they ap- 
pear in the course of the main discussion, 
which centers largely on the interpreta- 
tion of three of the key principles of 
Bernardus’ cosmogony—Hyle, Natura, 
and Noys. The essay as a whole is in- 
tended to be suggestive rather than com- 
plete at any point, a prelude to the fuller 
study which alone can establish the pre- 
cise character, philosophic and poetic, of 
this remarkable twelfth-century work.® 

And, first, it will be useful to consider 
some of the difficulties in the text which 
have produced vague, erroneous, or piece- 
meal interpretations in the past and still 
remain as obstacles to understanding. 


8 (Ist ed.), p. 117. 


* The writer has in preparation such a study as part 
of a larger work on the art and philosophy of Bernar- 
dus. , 

















II 


These difficulties are foreshadowed at 
the very beginning of the De mundi in the 
breviarium which serves as introduction 
and summary.’® Its secular language is 
that of the natural philosopher and its 
fabula, except for a reference to the an- 
gelic hierarchy, has an entirely non-Chris- 
tian look. In Book i, called ‘“Megacos- 
mus,” the breviarium tells us, Natura 
complains to Noys (=vois) of the con- 
fusion of Primal Matter, or Hyle, and 
prays Noys to make the universe more 
beautiful than it is. Noys consents and 
out of Chaos separates the four elements, 
establishes the nine angelic hierarchies, 
sets the stars in the firmament, arranges 
the constellations, beneath these celestial 
signs starts the planets moving in their 
orbits, and disposes the four cardinal 
winds in opposition to one another. Earth 
is then established in the center and filled 
with animals, and this brings Book i to an 
end. 

In Book ii, called ‘“Microcosmus,” 
Noys glories in the adornment of the 
world and promises to complete the work 
with the formation of Man. Noys orders 
Urania, queen of heaven, to seek out 
Physis, who is expert in all things. Natura 
follows Urania in a tour of the heavens 
until they reach a lovely land in the 
earthly sphere, where Physis dwells with 
her daughters, Theorica and Practica. 
Noys suddenly appears and, after assign- 
ing to Urania, Physis, and Natura their 
parts, moves them to form Man. With the 
remnants of the elements Physis carries 
out this task, beginning with the head and 
proceeding member by member until the 
work is completed. 

The pagan appearance of all this is fur- 
ther sharpened in the main body of the 
work, not only by the addition of other 
allegorical figures from secular sources— 


10 Pp. 5-6, ll. [16]—52. The lines are misnumbered. 
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Entelechia (World Soul) and Imarmene 
(Law of Fate) as ministers to Noys, the 
seven planetary princes (Oyarses)"! from 
Saturn to Moon and their superior named 
Pantomorphos,'’ together with the Fates 
called Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos—but 
also by a poetry based largely on Ovid and 
Virgil’? and echoing the rhetorical elegan- 
cies of classical tradition. The work, in 
short, is the production of a humanist, 
such as might be expected from a teacher 
of poetry like Bernardus in a flourishing 
twelfth-century school of literary studies. 

But humanism is not paganism, and, 
though many readers of the De mundi 
have failed to look for the Christianity 
beneath—sometimes even on—its_pol- 
ished surface, Professor Gilson has not. 
He reminds the paganist critics that the 
De mundi is a kind of in Hexaemeron, 
whose justification of Genesis with Plato’s 
Timaeus—typical in the twelfth century 
of the methods of the school of Chartres, 
whose influence it reflects—is also not 
unknown to the long preceding line of 
Christian commentary, in which biblical 
text and Platonic philosophy were joined 
in similar attempts to elucidate creation." 
This view brings Bernardus’ work close to 
a book called De sex dierum operibus by 
Thierry, the Chartrian master to whom 
the De mundi is dedicated.* And through- 
out the De mundi are to be found beyond 
further question, as it seems to the present 
writer, the intended parallels, consistent 

11 See n. 23 below. 

12 Ibid. 

1sSandys, History of classical scholarship (3d ed., 
1921), I, 535, sees the influence also of Lucan; and 
Poole (ist ed.), p. 118, that of Lucretius. See nn. 39 
and 118 below. 

14 Gilson, esp. pp. 7-9, 11-12, 23-24. For a system- 
atic account of this tradition in the hands of the 
Chartrians, see J. M. Parent, La Doctrine de la créa- 
tion dans l’école de Chartres (‘‘Publications de l’institut 
d'études médiévales d’Ottawa,’’ Vol. VIII [1938]). 

16 Ed. Barach, p. 5. For the text of Thierry, see 
Hauréau, Notices et extraits, I, 52-70; and Jansen, pp. 


106*-12*; cf. also Gilson, pp. 8, 23-24, and n. 1; and 
Parent, passim. 
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ter 1 of Genesis.'* 

The restoration, however, of the De 
mundi to the Christians, which was the 
end of Gilson’s study, is only the begin- 
ning of its fuller interpretation, and the 
difficulties are not confined to its human- 
ism alone. The work is a satura, composed 
of alternating verse and prose, like the De 
nuptits Philologiae et Mercurii of Mar- 
tianus Capella, which was one of its major 
sources. As in this source, but with greater 
intellectual subtlety, Bernardus weaves 
philosophical statement, didactic sum- 
mary, metaphor, and fabulous action into 
a complex narrative fabric. The fable it- 
self requires careful attention, since it is 
more than a pretty piece of poetic inven- 
tion. Within the drama of its action are 
sometimes symbolized significant qualifi- 
cations of the more direct metaphorical 
and philosophical statements of ideas.'” 
Moreover, if Bernardus’ humanist verse 
is occasionally beautiful and always clear, 
his prose is frequently neither. It is terse, 
often more heightened than the poetry 
itself, without the orderly march of rea- 
soned statement, and a tissue, besides, of 
fragments and reminiscences from many 
sources.!8 Such a prose as this requires 
phrase-by-phrase, sometimes word-by- 
word, investigation before it will yield up 
its meaning. Confronted by it, Poole once 
simply called it “concise to obscurity” and 
refrained from further exegesis. 


—De mundi, pp. 9-10. 
pp. 11-12. 

pp. 17-20. 

pp. 20-29. 

pp. 33 ff. 


16 Genesis 1:2 
1:3 —10—ibdid., 

: 14—-18—ibid., 
1:11 and 20—-26—bid., 
1: 26—27—~ibid., 


_ 


Cf. also Gilson, p. 8. 

17 See, e.g., the discussion of Natura, below, Sec. IV. 

18 The demonstration of this must await a detailed 
treatment, but some indications for two of the sources 
appear below in nn. 23 and 25. 

19 Poole (1st ed.), p. 118. Cf. Barach, ‘‘Einleitung,”’ 
Pp. xvi: ‘‘Die Sprache ist kriftig und gediegen, oft von 
rithselhafter Kiirze und Dunkelheit. Ein verworrenes, 
eigenthiimlich durch seine Phantastik reizendes 
Durcheinander von Begriffen, Bildern, Intuitionen 
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There remains the barrier of the 
sources. Of Gilson’s study it has recently 
been claimed*® that it is based not only on 
an objective analysis of the text but also 
on an investigation of the sources. But 
this is not entirely correct. His aim is 
polemical, limited to the simple Christian 
vindication of Bernardus and achieved 
without significant contribution of new 
sources or a full use of those already 
known. For his purpose it was enough to 
concentrate on the Chalcidian Timaeus 
and Genesis, with some reference to Ovid 
and Virgil,” Augustinian tradition, Ma- 
crobius, a little of John the Scot,” and in a 
general way Thierry of Chartres and some 
points from current philosophical discus- 
sion. Together with Martianus and 
Boethius, this represents little advance 
over previous scholarship, and in one re- 
spect it is a retrogression: it ignores the 
Hermetic book known as the Latin 
Asclepius, whose important influence”* 


und empirischen Vorstellungen macht es hiufig unge- 
mein schwerig, aus dem bunten Mosaik der Darstel- 
lung den eigentlichen philosophischen Kern heraus- 
zuziehen.”’ 

20 By Parent, p. 17. 

21 Gilson, pp. 6, 16. Cf. Sandys (3d ed.), I, 535. See 
also n. 119. 

22 Gilson, pp. 10, n. 4; 21, n. 1. But these are very 
meager. Gilson does not note the Scotist reminiscence 
in De mundi ii. 5 (Barach, pp. 40 ff.)—the mansion 
“‘summi et superessentialis Dei.’’ Cf. Liebeschiitz, pp. 
133, n. 103; 136, n. 107. The possible effect of the 
ninth-century philosopher, whether direct or indirect, 
on such details as Bernardus’ ‘‘emanationist’’ lan- 
guage (De mundi, p. 13, ll. 167 ff.), his vestigial use 
of the ‘‘metaphysics of light’’ (p. 41; cf. C. Baeumker, 
Witelo [‘‘Beitrige z. Geschichte d. Philos. u. Theol. d. 
mittelalt., Vol. III, No. 2 (Miinster, 1902)], s.v. ‘‘Licht- 
metaphysic’’), and his conception of some aspects of 
human psychology (see n. 35 below) suggest a far 
greater influence, which needs to be more fully studied. 
For some indication of the knowledge and use of John 
the Scot among the Chartrians, besides Liebeschiitz, 
see R. de Vaux, Notes et textes sur l'avicennisme latin 
auz confins des xii®—ziii® siécles (‘‘Biblioth@que tho- 
miste,"" Vol. XX (Paris, 1934]), pp. 69, 89, n. 3; ef. 
also Jacquin, ‘‘L’Influence doctrinale de J. Scot au de- 
but du xiii® siécle,’’ Revue des sciences philosophiques et 
théologiques, 1910, pp. 104-6. 

23 The clue to this influence appears in the terms 
“‘Oyarses’’ (= oto.apxns) and ‘‘Pantomorphos”’ (= 
ravrépopgos), Which Bernardus uses to designate the 
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forms the base for Curtius’ attack, er- 
roneous as this may be, on the in Hexae- 
meron theory.** 

Even limited investigation has demon- 
strated to the present writer that an ade- 
quate list of the sources will be very much 
larger than this. It will have to add to the 
Hermetic strain a twelfth-century Latin 
fabrication, De vi principiis rerum,” and 
to the scriptural sources the Book of Wis- 
dom and Ecclesiasticus, together with 


various planetary chiefs (Barach, p. 38, ll. 90, 91, 97, 
98; p. 41, 1. 46; p. 42, 1. 76; and p. 44, 1. 131). Cf. 
Asclepius, ed. A. D. Nock, in Corpus Hermeticum, ed. 
Nock and tr. A.-J. Festugi@re (‘‘Collection des uni- 
versités de France publiée sous le patronage de 1' As- 
sociation Guillaume Budé"’ (Paris, 1945]), II, 319, 
ll. 3 ff., and ‘‘Introduction,’’ II, 267 f. These connec- 
tions with Bernardus were observed in 1922 by Von 
Bezold, pp. 78 and 105, n. 233; and by Liebeschiitz, 
pp. 133, and 137-38, n. 109a. Curtius (p. 190) also 
would derive Hyle and Imarmene, two other figures 
in the De mundi, from this source; cf. Liebeschiitz, 
p. 137, n. 107, where other indications of relationship 
are also given. But for Hyle see below, Sec. III. The 
use by Bernardus of the Asclepius is, in fact, so ex- 
tensive that Ferguson, Hermetica, ed. Scott-Ferguson, 
IV (1936), xlvi, somewhat incautiously describes the 
entire De mundi as a cento with a good deal of this 
Hermetic work patched in. See also Raby, History of 
secular Latin poetry (Oxford, 1934), II, 12, and n. 1. 


24 Pp. 189-90. 


*% Professor McKeon directed Ferguson's attention 
(Hermetica, Vol. IV) to the fact that Archbishop Brad- 
wardine in his fourteenth-century De causa Dei quotes 
from a work ascribed to Hermes, and these quotations 
also appear (though without indication of their source) 
in the De mundi. This work, which Ferguson was un- 
able to identify, the present writer has discovered to 
be the De vi principiis. Evidence of its employment 
by Bérnardus is given below in Secs. IV and V, but a 
fuller discussion will appear in a separate article which 
is now in preparation. The treatise, as yet unpub- 
lished, survives in three manuscripts, of which two 
have been available in photostat to the writer: MS. 
Digby 67, fols. 69-78, and MS. Bodleian 464, fols. 
191-202. See Thorndike and Kibre, A catalogue of in- 
cipits of mediaeval scientific writings in Latin (‘‘Publi- 
cations of the Mediaeval Academy,’’ No. 29 (1937]), 
s.v. ‘“‘Hermes."’ A brief account of its contents, but 
without recognition of its influence on Bernardus or 
Bradwardine, occurs in Thorndike, II, 222-23. 
Thorndike’s dating and indications of sources and 
character require reconsideration. It is worth remark- 

ing that one of Bernardus’ passages passionately 
praised by Helen Waddell for its ‘‘prose [which] is the 
prose of Shelley's Defence of Poetry’’ (pp. 118-19), 
contains a considerable chunk chopped straight out 
of this obscure work: cf. Hermetica, ed. Scott-Fergu- 
son, IV, xlvi; De mundi (p. 13, ll. 152-67); and MS 
Digby 67, fol. 69v, and MS. Bodl. 464, fol. 191v. 
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their commentary tradition as_repre- 
sented, for example, by passages in Hugo 
of St. Victor.** For astronomy and astrol- 


ar. 





ogy, which play a decisive role in Ber- 7 


nardus’ cosmos, it will include a trace of 
Ptolemy, probably by way of the Arabic 


writer Albumazar, whose Maius intro- | 


ductorium was translated by Bernardus’ 


friend, Hermann of Carinthia, and used — 
by this author in his own philosophical | 
treatise De essenciis?” and a somewhat | 


26 See Sec. V, below. 


27 Here an indication is to be found in what Ber- Q 


nardus says of the moon: “Unde quia ex alieno lumine 


lumen efficitur, planetam solis eam Ptolomaeus Mem- ~ 


phiticus appellavit’’ (p. 46, ll. 214-15). That the moon 
owes its light to the sun is, of course, a commonplace, 


but the term planeta solis is not. It appears to echo © 


the phrase stella solis, which occurs in Hermann of 
Carinthia’s Albumazar, in a larger passage purporting 
to give the views of Ptolomy (Naples, Bibl. naz., MS 
C.viii.50, fol. 25v): ‘‘Praeter quod apud ueteres luna 
solis stella nuncupata est....'’ For an account of 
this work see C. H. Haskins, Studies in the history of 
mediaeval science (‘‘Harvard historical studies,’’ Vol. 
XXVII [2d ed., 1927]), pp. 45-47. Albumazar may 
also be involved in the famous lines of the De mundi 
i. 3. 33—58 [p. 16)) describing the events of history pre- 
figured in the stars, among them the birth of Christ: 
‘‘Exemplar specimenque Dei virguncula Christum 
Parturit et verum saecula numen habent."’ 
The tradition of the Star of Bethlehem early generated 
astrological comment, such as is found in Bernardus’ 
chief source, Chalcidius cxxvi (Platonis Timaeus inter- 
prete Chalcidio cum eiusdem commentario, ed. Wrobel 
{Leipzig, 1876], p. 191). For other instances see, e.g., 
Wedel, pp. 17 ff., and Thorndike, I, 372, 386, 396, 
443-44, 457-58, 464, 47 ff., 506, 518-19. For discus- 
sions during and after Bernardus’ time, see Thorndike, 
II, 988, ‘‘General Index,”’ s.v. ‘‘Christ.’’ The currency, 
however, of Albumazar’s treatment, with its scientific 
emphasis and its appearance in the De essenciis of 
Hermann of Carinthia suggest the special significance 
of the inclusion of this theme by Bernardus: Maius 
introductorium, Book vi (Naples, MS C.viii.50, fol. 
34) and De essentiis, ed. P. Manuel Alonso (Santan- 
der: Pontifica universitas Comillensis, 1946), p. 29: 
‘“‘Hanc quidem Ihesu Christi historiam cum sancti 
patres amplissime describant, inter cetera quibus infi- 
delium pertinaciam amplissime confutant, egregium 
hoc preteritum est, forsan hactenus incongnitum eis, 
nec enim, ut poeta docet, omnia possumus omnes, 
quod ex Hermete et Astalio persarum astrologis Abu- 
mazar in astrologie tractatu interserit a nobis in eodem 
libro in hec verba translatum: Oritur, inquit, in primo 
virginis decano, in lingua eorum sethos sarzama, quod 
prout arabes interpretantur adre nedesa, apud nos 
significat virgo munda, supra solium auleatum, manu 
geminas aristas tenens, puerum nutriens et uire pas- 
cens in regione cui nomen hebrea, puerum autem 
nominatum ihesum. Quem, opinor, ex hac lectione in- 
structi, visa stella eius, magi cognoverunto.. .’’ See 
also Haskins, p. 481. 
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larger section of Firmicus Maternus, 
though Bernardus may have known this 
work only indirectly.?8 To the Chalcidian 
account of the formation and nature of 
Man, which is the foundation of this sub- 
ject in Book ii of the De mundi, it will add 
especially psychology from several sources, 
but these disclosing in part their Arabic 
provenience as well as the Platonist modi- 
fication which they underwent at the 
hands of the Chartrian philosophers. This 
psychology centers about the subject of 
the three postsensory faculties of the soul 
known as the “internal senses” —imagina- 


28 Through De vi principiis, which quotes Firmicus 
extensively; see below, Secs. IV and V. Wedel (pp. 
33 f.) suggests Firmicus as a source on the basis of 
De mundi li. 10. 27-32: 

“Bruta patenter habent tardos animalia sensus, 

Cernua deiectis vultibus ora ferunt. 

Sed maiestatem mentis testante figura 
Tollet homo sanctum solus ad astra caput, 
Ut caeli leges indeflexosque meatus 

Exemplar vitae possit habere suae..., 
which parallels Firmicus, Matheseos viii. 1-9 (ed. 
Kroll, Skutsch, and Ziegler, II (Leipzig, 1913), 281 ff.). 
But this theme is one of the widest commonplaces in 
Western literature from Ovid on: see, e.g., Augustine 
De gen. contra Manich. i. 17. 27 (Migne, Patr. Lat., 
XXXIV, 187), De gen. ad litt. vi. 12. 22 (Migne, 
XXXIV. 318); Lactantius De opificio Dei 8 (Opera 
omnia, ed. Brandt and Laubmann, in Corpus scrip- 
torum ecclesiasticorum latinorum, Vol. XXVII [1893], 
27); Cassiodorus De anima cap. ix (Migne LXX, 
1295); Isidore Etymologiae xi. 1. 5 (ed. Lindsay [Ox- 
ford; 1911] ii. [A5]); Macrobius Somn. Scip. i. 14; 
Boethius De cons. philosoph. v. m. 5. 8-15 (Loeb ed., 
p. 398); Bede In hexaem. 1 (Migne, XCI. 29); Abélard 
In hexaem. (Migne, CLX XVIII, 775); Guillaume de 
Conches Tertia philosophia (ed. Carmelo Ottaviano, 
Un brano inedito della ‘‘Philosophia’’ di Guglielmo di 
Conches {‘‘Collezione di testi filosofici inediti e rari,’’ 
No. I (Napoli, 1935)], p. 21). For the ancients see Ovid 
Met. i. 83-86, and the references in M. Schedler, Die 
Philosophie des Macrobius und ihr Einfluss auf die 
Wissenschaft des christlichen Mittelalters (‘‘Beitrage 
zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des 
Mittelalters,’’ Vol. XIII, Heft 1 [Miinster, 1916)]), 
p. 27, n. 4. However, that Bernardus’ use of the 
theme in its astrological setting has a peculiar timeli- 
ness can be seen from its current appearance in a simi- 
lar setting in the Liber cursuum planetarum capitisque 
draconis of Raymond of Marseilles (still unpublished) : 
Oxford, MS Corpus Christi 243, fol. 54, col. 2 ff., 
which quotes both Ovid and Boethius, and adds fur- 
ther: “Qui quanta beatitudine deus hominis naturam 
docauerit ignorantes non solum quicquam de celestibus 
scire contempnunt sed etiam si quos scire nouerint 
abhorrent et fugiunt et abhominabiles diiudicant, hos 
tales si fortuitu saluari contigerit non ut homines deus 
sed ut iumenta saluabit."’ 
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tion, reason, and memory—representing 
an original Aristotelian classification and 
localized in the brain by Galen.*® Trans- 
mitted through Arabic medical lore to the 
West, this classification appears in such 
writers of Chartrian connection as Adelard 
of Bath,*® Guillaume de Conches,** and 
Thierry.*? Bernardus’ interest is shown 
from its occurrence in his Aeneid com- 
mentary as well as in the De mundi;** and 
his terminology and descriptive details 


29 See H. A. Wolfson, ‘‘The internal senses in Latin, 
Arabic, and Hebrew philosophic texts,’’ Harvard theo- 
logical review, XXVIII (1935), 69-133. 


30 De eodem et diuerso, ed. H. Willner (‘‘Beitrige 
zur Gesch. d. Philos. d. Mittelalt.,"" Vol. IV, Heft 1 
(Miinster, 1903]), pp. 32 f.; and Quaestiones naturaies, 
ed. M. Miiller (‘‘Beitriige,’’ Vol. XXXI, Heft 2 
{1934]), pp. 22-23. 


31 Philosophia mundi iv. 24 (Migne, CLX XII, 95); 
Dragmaticon philosophiae (= Dialogus d« substantiis 
physicis confectus a Wilhelmo aneponymo philosopho, 
industria Guil. Grataroli |Argentorati, 1567]), pp. 
276 f.; and Boethius comm., Paris MS Lat. 14380, 
fol. 67-67v. See H. Flatten, Die Philosophie des Wil- 
helm von Conches (Inauguraldiss., Koblenz, 1929), pp. 
167-68. These critics all emphasize Guillaume's debt 
to Constantinus Afer, eleventh-century translator of 
Arabic medicine; and Clerval (p. 240) indicates that 
Chartres in the twelfth century had numerous Arabic 
medical texts, which are still extant: MSS 160 and 
171; ef. Cat. gén. des mss. d. départ., Chartres, XI 
(1890), 83 and 90. But none of the critics discusses 
adequately the philosophical treatment of this sub- 
ject by the Chartrians, or the possible influence of 
Chalcidius (ceexxvii—viii, ed. Wrobel, pp. 351-52, and 
its discussion of ingenium), John the Scot (see n. 35), 
or the Liber de causis on this development (Liber de 
causis, ed. Bardenhewer, Ueber das reine Gute |Frei- 
burg-im-Breisgau, 1882], esp. sec. 5, pp. 168-69). 
Gerard of Cremona’s translation, which is the only 
surviving Latin text of this last work (Bardenhewer, 
pp. 135 ff.) is too late for our purposes. But there is 
some evidence that another form from the Arabic was 
known in the West (E. Degen, Welches sind die Bezie- 
hungen Alberts des Grossen ‘‘Liber de causis’’ zur 
oroxelwos . . . (Inauguraldiss, Munich, 1902]; cf. 
E. R. Dodds, Proclus, the elements of theology (Oxford, 
1933], p. xxx and n. 4), and some such text is quoted 
by Guillaume de Conches in his Boethius commen- 
tary, where significantly it is correctly ascribed to 
Proclus (Paris, MS Lat. 14380, fol. 68, col. 1; see also 
nn. 34 and 35 below). 

32 The commentary ‘‘Librum hunc,’’ in Jansen, 
p. 7*, ll. 5 ff. For the ascription of this work to 
Thierry, see Jansen, p. 3*, and Parent, p. 30, n. 1, 
et passim. 


33 Commentum Bernardi Silvestris super sex libros 
Eneidos Virgilii, ed. W. Riedel (Greifswald, 1924), 
p. 11, ll. 7-10; p. 16, ll. 1-2; p. 46, 1. 8; p. 47, ll. 2-5; 
p. 48, ll. 1 ff.; p. 65, Il, 20-21; p. 81, 1. 33—p. 82, 1. 2. 
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suggest the further influence of a school 
tradition that seems to have accumulated 
contributions, among others, from Isidore 
of Seville, Fulgentius, possibly Apuleius, ** 
and John the Scot.* 

Nor will the list end here. Between 
Bernardus and his classical and post- 
classical sources lie the intermediaries of 
commentary  traditions—especially- on 
Martianus and Boethius—some of whose 
results he certainly knew.** This is par- 





34 The chief element in this tradition centers about 
the conception of the first of the internal senses, phan- 
tasia ( = gavracia), or imaginatio, and the Chartrian 
use for this of the term ingenium; ef. Adelard of Bath, 
Quaestiones naturales, ed. Miiller, p. 22; Guillaume de 
Conches, Boethius commentary, Paris, MS Lat. 
14380, fol. 67; and Bernardus Silvestris, Commentum 
. Eneidos, ed. Riedel, p. 81. The infiuence of 

Isidore appears in Guillaume’s description: ‘‘uis natu- 
ralis ad cito percipiendi aliquid.’’ Cf. Etymologiae, ed. 
Lindsay, x. 122; Hugo of St. Victor, Didascalicon, ed. 
C. H. Buttimer (‘Catholic University of America, 
studies in medieval and Renaissance Latin,’’ Vol. X 
{1939]) , cap. vii, p. 57, and cap. xi, p. 60; and John of 
Salisbury, Metalogicon, ed. C. C. J. Webb (Oxford, 
1929), i. 11, p. 28, and n. 27. For Apuleius and ingeni- 
um as dealt with in the Chartrian school tradition 
see John of Salisbury, Metalogicon, ed. Webb, i. 11, 
p. 29. Cf. Apuleius, De dogmate Platonis philosophi ii. 
3. The reference is not noted by Webb. For another of 
Bernardus’ debts to Apuleius (i.e., to De mundo et 
celo) see Sandys (3d ed.), I, 535. The relationship of 
Bernardus and the Chartrians with Fulgentius is sug- 
gested by the two following facts: (1) Virgiliana con- 
tinentia (ed. R. Helm (Leipzig, 1898], p. 97) allegorizes 
the four Hesperides as signifying, respectively, studi- 
um, intellectus, memoria, and facundia. But Guillaume 
de Conches takes over the Hesperides from Fulgentius 
and substitutes for the first three items the three in- 
ternal senses: ingenium, ratio, memoria, facundia 
(Boethius com. Paris, MS Lat. 14380, fol. 92v), and 
Bernardus Silvestris follows Guillaume’s example: 
Comment. super .. . Eneidos, Riedel, p. 58. (2) Ingeni- 
um, Or imaginatio, or virtus speculatriz, in Bernardus, 
described as vis inveniendi (Comment. (Riedel, p. 81]), 
is connected with the ‘‘Pythagorean”’ theory of cogni- 
tion, similes cum similibus (see Chalcidius li (Wrobel, 
pp. 119f.]; and Hugo of St. Victor Didascalicon |But- 
timer, p. 5]). And this view he also found in another 
allegory of the intellectual processes in Fulgentius 
Mitologiarum liber (ed. Helm, pp. 26-27), in which 
the sixth Muse, Erato, stands for inventio, which is de- 
scribed in terms which make it relevant to the 
‘‘Pythagorean”’ theory: “ut aliquid simile et de suo 
inueniat. . . . sextum est inuenire de tuo simile. .. ."’ 
The entire subject of the internal senses among the 
Chartrians will be treated more fully elsewhere. 

3 Cf. De mundi ii. 13. 124-25, and De div. nat., 
esp. i. 11; ii. 1 and 23; iii. 1 and 12; iv. 11. 

** For example, Bernardus’ term for the World 
Soul, entelechia, evidently goes back to Martianus ii. 
213 (Dick, p. 78), which says that ‘‘Aristoteles per 


super .. 
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ticularly true for mythology, which came 
to him embellished, in method and con- 
tent, by the labors of a line of Western 
mythographers.*” 

Beyond all this and containing ele- § 
ments essential to correct interpretation, 
lie influences of yet another sort—not 
specific texts which Bernardus may have 
employed directly but general currents of 
contemporary interest, betraying a pre- 
occupation with particular problems and 
methods of dealing with them, which pro- 
vide the context of Bernardus’ ideas and 
give them that twelfth-century individ- 
uality which becomes apparent to careful 
reading everywhere in the De mundi.** 


Ill 


Exactly such a context surrounds the 
cosmological conception that we have now |~ 
to interpret. This is the principle of Hyle, ~ 
or primal matter. ‘4 

Hyle first appears in the opening poem a 
of the De mundi, in a passage which isa | 
tissue of Ovidian reminiscence and the 
technical language of philosophy: 4 

















caeli quoque culmina Entelechiam scrupulosius re- 
quirebat"’ (see Liebeschiitz, p. 138, n. 109a). In Aris- 
totle and Chalcidius (ccxxii |Wrobel, pp. 258 ff.]) the 
term is not connected with the anima mundi, and Dun- 
chad's gloss of Martianus reflects this position: ‘‘sum- 
ma partem animae”’ (Annotationes in Marcianum, ed. 
C. E. Lutz [‘‘Publications of the Mediaeval Acade- 
my,'’ No. 34 (1939)], ‘Appendix,’ p. 234). But John 
the Scot (Annotationes (Lutz, p. 74]) interprets the 
word as “‘‘originem animae,"’ and in the twelfth cen- 
tury Hugo of St. Victor (Didascalicon, cap. i |Butti- 
mer, p. 4]) seems to distinguish between anima (man’s 
soul) and entelechia (world soul) in a way that antici- 
pates Bernardus and indicates that the De mundi’s use 
is in accord with a current practice (ii. 11. 2 [Barach, 
p. 56]). As to Boethius, the present writer has found, : 
what must be reserved for demonstration elsewhere, 3 
an extensive relationship between Bernardus’ Aeneid 
commentary and the Boethius of Guillaume de Con- 
ches. See, e.g., their accounts of Orpheus: Bernardus 
(Riedel, pp. 53f.) and Guillaume, Paris, MS Lat. 
14380, fols. 85—85v. 

37 See below, Sec. V. 

38 A more fundamental barrier than all those thus 
far enumerated is the state of the published text of the 
De mundi. Aside from its errors, the Barach edition 7 
is based on only two manuscripts (Vienna 526 and od 
Munich 23434; cf. Barach, p. 5). Thorndike (II, 101, 4 
n. 2) enumerates 20 manuscripts, and there are very 
many more. 
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Silva rigens, informe chaos, concretio 
pugnax, 
Discolor usiae vultus, sibi dissona massa, 
Turbida temperiem, formam rudis, his- 
pida cultum 
Optat. . . .39 


Bernardus’ use of the terms informe chaos, 
hyle, and silva as synonyms for primal 
matter indicates the influence of his basic 
source, Chaleidius: “post enim chaos, 
quem Graeci hylen, nos silvam voca- 
mus.’’4° The further equivalence of usia 
for silva is not Chalcidian, but John the 
Scot had equated usia with essentia; and 
essentia, in turn, for Chalcidius is synony- 
mous with silva.*! Most of this is observed 
by Gilson, but only to draw the moral for 
the paganist critics whom he is refuting, 
that the appearance of such Platonic de- 
tail in a commentator on Genesis need 
cause no surprise, since “‘Depuis le temps 
de saint Augustin et ses commentaires sur 
la Genése, on admettait volontiers que les 
expressions dont use la Bible: terra autem 
erat inanis et vacua (Gen., i, 2) signifient 
exactement le chaos primitif du Timée.’’*” 

To the Chaleidian conception, however, 
Bernardus adds other traits, which bear 
the marks of its treatment in Western 
Christian tradition, and one of which re- 
fleets a recurring crux. This was the ques- 
tion whether at the moment of creation 
primal matter was made formless and the 
form later added, or whether matter was 

*9j. 1. 18 ff. (Barach, p. 7). The entire poem sug- 
gests, in language and manner, not merely Metamor- 
phoses i. 1-20 ff. but also the brief passage in the Ars 
amatoria ii. 467 ff. Cf., e.g., Bernardus: ‘‘Quando fluit 
refluitque sibi contraria moles,’’ with Ars am.: ‘‘Prima 
fuit rerum confusa sine ordine moles.’’ Curtius (p. 185, 
n. 4) calls the phrase veteri tumultu in the De mundi 
(v. 21) ‘“‘claudianisch.’’ For the technical terminology 
see P. Duhem, Le Systéme du monde, III (Paris, 1915), 
68; see also H. Flatten, ‘‘Die materia primordialis in 


der Schule von Chartres,’’ Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie, XL (1931), 58-65. 


‘© exxiii (Wrobel, p. 188). 
4! De div. nat. i. 14, 15, and 24 (Migne, CLVIII, 


463, 464, 470). Cf. Gilson, p. 10, n.4. 


#2 Gilson, p. 11. 
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created already formed.** The problem 
arose from the fact that, according to 
Genesis, the making of the world was a 
matter of six days and that, among some 
commentators, the creation of the earth at 
the beginning of the process came to be 
equated with the creation of primal mat- 
ter. Augustine appears to have answered 
the second of the questions in the affirma- 
tive: “Non quia informis materia formatis 
rebus tempore prior est, cum sit utrumque 
simul concreatum ...formatam quippe 
creavit materiam.”’** But the discussion 
did not end here. Papias,** for example, 
sought to distinguish between creatio and 
formatio; and in the twelfth century, un- 
der the influence of a fresh philosophic 
energy, the question grew active again, in 
the attempt both to deal precisely with 
the nature of chaos itself and to reconcile 
what may be called the simul and the 
antisimul views of creation. The question 
was hardly settled in Bernardus’ time, but 
some of the main lines of the solution were 
being drawn up.‘* Their simplest state- 
ment may be found in a writer like Hugo 
of St. Victor.‘7 Original creatio, Hugo 
states, was not of completely formed mat- 
ter, nor was chaos at that moment ab- 
solute. In its primal state it possessed a 
forma confusionis, that is, it was matter 

43 See M. Baumgartner, Die Philosophie des Alanus 
de Insulis im Zusammenhange mit den Anschauungen 
des 12. Jahrhunderts dargestellt (‘‘Beitriige zur Gesch. 
d. Philos. d. Mittelalt.,” Vol. II, Heft 4 [1896], pp. 
71 ff. 

44 De gen. ad litt. i. 15. 29 (Migne, XXXIV, 257); 
also iv. 24. 53 (Migne, XXXIV, 319). 

45 Bibl. nat., MS 11531, fol. 145v: ‘‘autem habet 
distantiam inter creationem et formationem, quia 
originaliter secundum materiae substantiam simul 
cuncta creata sunt, secundum distinctionem rerum 
vero per sex dierum alternationem formata sunt’’ 


(cited by Baumgartner, p. 72, n. 3). Cf. Isidore of Sev- 
ille, Diff. ii. 11. 27 ff. (Migne, LX XXIII, 74). 

46 For some indication of the development, see 
Peter Lombard Sent. ii. 12. 2 (Migne, CXCII, 675), 
and Thomas’ treatment of the subject, Summa theol. 
i. 66. 1. 

47 See esp. De sacramentis i. 1. 2 and 4 (Migne, 
CLXXVI, 187 and 189), and Annotationes elucida- 
toriae in Pentateuchon, chap. iv (Migne, CLX XV, 33). 
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containing the qualities of the elements 
but not yet defined or set in order. The 
succeeding days of genesis then witness 
the process of formatio, in which primal 
matter becomes organized into the world 
that we know, in which, that is, hyle passes 
from forma confusionis to forma disposi- 
tionis.*® 

With this account in view, further 
clarification is now possible of the char- 
acter of primal matter in the De mundi. 
Like Chalcidius, Bernardus distinguishes 
between the terms hyle-silva and materia.*® 
Hyle-silva is apparently neither corporeal 
nor incorporeal but is capable of receiving 
forms or qualities.°° It is, in part, the 
equivalent of the Platonic receptacle; 
thus, using the figurative language of his 
fabula as a parallel to philosophic state- 
ment, Bernardus at one point describes it 
as generationis uterus." Materia, on the 
other hand, is a corpus. It is what results 
when hyle is fully formed.*? And, though 
Bernardus does not use Hugo’s phrase, it 
is plain that materia is, in his view, matter 
in forma dispositionis. Hyle itself, how- 
ever, though in its primal state indigens 
forma, is not conceived to be wholly 
formless but rather to have, in Hugo’s 
words, a forma confusionis. This is appar- 
ent from its being qualified by Bernardus 
as the equivalent of the Platonic principle 
diversitas®* and, in the opening poem al- 
ready quoted in part above, as somehow 
containing within it, though in chaotic 
fashion, the qualities of the elements: 
Ut quid ab aeterno primae fundamina causae, 
Ingenitae lites germanaque bella fatigant, 
Quando fluit refluitque sibi contraria moles, 
Fortuitis elementa modis incerta feruntur. .. . 


48 Migne, CLX XVI, 189D. 

49 ii. 13. 5—13 ff. (Barach, p. 61). 

5° Tbid., and i. 2. 47 ff. (Barach, pp. 10f.). 
51 Barach, p. 10, 1. 48. 

52 ji. 13. 10-13 (Barach, p. 61). 

53 Tbid., 5. 


5 Ibid., 4-5. 55j. 1. 23-26 (Barach, pp. 7-8). 
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If further indication is needed to bring 
the point home, it may be found in Na- 
tura’s request of Noys, that sets the nar- 
rative action going, “ut mundus pulcrius 
expoliatur”’;** for in her Platonic dialect 
she asks that chaos be shaped to the im- 


age, not of a form, but of a better form: "4 


“‘melioris imagine formae.””>” 


Of primal matter Hugo of St. Victor 7 


had written: “Creata est . . . informis, non 


ex toto carens forma; sed ad compara- 
tionem sequentis pulchritudinis et ordinis, © 


informis potest dici.’** This states a view 


not otherwise unknown at the time, in 7 


language which provides a perfect parallel 
to Bernardus. It reassures us that he is 
not merely a Christian, as Gilson has ade- 


quately proved, but a twelfth-century 7 


Christian, touching on current problems 7 
beneath the cover of his Platonic fable, 7 


and that we may expect to find in his work 
other testimony to his contemporaneity. 
Now it is also from Bernardus’ concep- 


tion of hyle that the question arises of his 
alleged dualism. Professor Gilson’s case | 


for the dualistic theory rests on the fact 
that the De mundi nowhere mentions the 
Christian doctrine of God’s creation of 
matter ex nihilo and that the two irre- 
ducible principles of Bernardus’ universe 
appear to be God and primal matter.*° 
But Gilson is not quite comfortable with 
his own case. The subject of the De mundi 
is, as he observes,®° not the creation but 


the ordering of the universe, that is, its ~ 


dispositio or ornatus: ornatus elementorum 
is Bernardus’ phrase.*! Whatever his view. 
of creation, this is conceived as anterior to 
the conditions described in the De mundi, 


56 “‘Breviarium,’’ 19-20 (Barach, p. 5). 

57i. 1. 9 (Barach, p. 7). Barach misreads imaginem 
for imagine. Is there an echo in this phrase also of 
Ovid Metam. i. 21: ‘‘Hanc deus et melior litem natura 
diremit’’? 

58 Annotat. eluc. in Pent., chap. v (Migne, CLXXV, 
34). 

59 Gilson, pp. 19-20. op. 7. 

61 “Breviarium,’’ 32-33 (Barach, p. 6). 
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hence beyond the intended scope of the 
work. His failure to discuss the original 
creation of matter, therefore, can produce 
only an argument from silence, which is 
here no argument at all. There is within 
the text some further evidence of a more 
positive sort, but this, Gilson implies, is 
imperfect. 

It is this evidence, such as it is, that 
requires re-examination. 

The only two passages in the De mundi 
which seem to bear directly on the ques- 
tion occur in Book ii, one in section 11, the 
other in section 13. Of these, the passage 
in section 13 is most conveniently exam- 
ined first. In order to clarify its meaning, 
it is here set side by side with parallel 
statements from Thierry of Chartres, 
whom nobody has ever been tempted to 
call a dualist and whose view that God 
created matter ex nihilo is stated ex- 
plicitly elsewhere in his work. 


BERNARDUS 


Erant igitur duo rerum principia, unitas et 
diversum. Diversum longe retro antiquissi- 
mum. Unitas non inceperat: simplex, intacta, 
solitaria, ex se in se permanens, infinibilis et 
aeterna. Unitas deus. diversum non aliud 
quam hyle eaque indigens forma. Primiparens 
igitur divinitas diversitatem excoluit, limitavit 
interminam, figuravit informem, explicuit ob- 
volutam hylen ad elementa, elementa ad usias, 
usias ad qualitates, qualitates et usias ad ma- 
teriam circumscribens.®* 


THIERRY 


Sunt igitur secundum Platonem duo rerum 
principia ..., id est Deus... , et quasi posi- 
ta ex adverso materia. ... Inter haec autem 
quasi inter extrema sunt formae rerum et ac- 
tualia; formae namque rerum a Deo quasi a 
primo descendunt principio; formis vero sub- 
sunt actualia; actualibus vero subsunt . . . ma- 
teria. Nemo tamen aestimet, quod Plato mate- 

® De sex dierum operibus, in Jansen, p. 106*, ll. 14— 


15 and 21-2% (= Hauréau, Not. et ezxtr., I, 52-53). 
Cf. ‘‘Librum hunc,”’ in Jansen, p. 22*, ll. 18-21. 


8 ii. 13. 1-10 (Barach, p. 61). 
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riam coaeternam esse voluerit, licet Deum et 
materiam rerum principia constituerit, immo 
a Deo descendere voluit materiam. Ubique 
enim magistrum suum sequitur Pythagoram, 
qui unitatem et binarium duo rerum principia 
constituit, unitatem Deum appellans, per bi- 
narium materiam designans. Quoniam ergo 
binarius ab unitate descendit, constat, quoni- 
am materiam a Deo descendere voluit. . . .° 

Omnem alteritatem unitas praecedit, quo- 
niam unitas praecedit binarium, quod est prin- 
cipium omnis alteritatis. ... Cum igitur uni- 
tas omnem creaturam praecedit, aeternam 
esse necesse est. At aeternum nihil est aliud 
quam divinitas; unitas igitur ipsa divinitas 
est.© 

The relation in language and ideas be- 
tween the Thierry and Bernardus pas- 
sages is evident. Both describe the two op- 
posed principles out of which the world is 
formed, deriving them from the Timaeus.® 
Both abandon the Platonic principle 7dem 
as something independent and, under the 
term unitas, identify it with God. And 
both equate diversitas (alteritas, binarius) 
with hyle (materia). But from these points 
forward the passages appear to diverge 
significantly. Of Thierry’s strong state- 
ment of the dependence of materia (alteri- 
tas) on God (unitas) there is nothing in the 
quotation from the De mundi. If Ber- 
nardus is to be called a dualist, it might 
well be on the ground of this fact. 

But before we come to any such conclu- 
sion it is necessary to examine the context 
of each of the works in question. Thierry’s 
entire emphasis is to save Plato for Chris- 
tianity from the implications of plural- 
ism. Unitas and alteritas are treated, not 
for their operation as opposed formative 

6 “Librum hunc,”’ in Jansen, p. 12*, Il. 5-18. 

6 De sex dierum operibus, in Jansen, p. 108%, Il. 
9-19 (= Hauréau, Not. et extr., I, 63). 

% Esp. 34B-37C, and Commentary, xxvii ff. 
(Wrobel, pp. 31-35, and 92 ff.). Cf. Boethius, De cons. 
philos., v, pr. 6, esp. 31-34 (ed. Loeb, p. 400), whose 
language Thierry also in part reflects. 

67 See Parent, pp. 35-40, and esp. 38. 
68 [bid., pp. 41-42. 
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principles but primarily in terms of de- 
pendence. This explains why Thierry sub- 
stitutes for the language of the Timaeus— 
idem and diversum—the Pythagorean 
number terminology—uwunitas and binarius 
—which he found reported in the Chal- 
cidius commentary,® since this substitu- 
tion provides a metaphor more useful for 
Thierry’s immediate monistic emphasis. 
The passage thus becomes an account, as 
it were, of origins, of the origin of the uni- 
verse in God. 

Bernardus’ purpose is quite different. 
His passage is a restatement in brief tech- 
nical language of all that Book i of the De 
mundi has been discussing in the guise 
largely of fabula. It is an account, as we 
have seen, not of origins but of ornatus, 
creation is excluded from its purview, and 
the phrase duo rerum principia is here 
being used to describe unitas and diversum 
with respect not primarily to any inde- 
pendent eternity which they may have 
but to their basic qualities as principles in 
the ordering of things. The entire empha- 
sis is on the progress of the formative 
process, as the words in the passage show 
which describe the detailed transforma- 
tion of hyle into materia. In this context 
Bernardus had no need to discuss the ulti- 
mate principles of creation; hence 
Thierry’s monistic emphasis does not 
appear. 

But even in such a context Bernardus 
does pause to give the reader a hint, very 
brief but unmistakable, that he is no 
genuine dualist. Unitas, or God, he tells 
us, “non inceperat: simplex, intacta, soli- 
taria, . . . infinibilis et aeterna,” but hyle 
is merely “antiquissimum.” (Elsewhere, 
in the metaphor of his fable, Bernardus 
had spoken of hyle as naturae vultus anti- 


**®ecxcv (Wrobel, p. 324): ‘‘Numenius ex Pythago- 
rae magisterio Stoicorum hoc de initiis dogma refel- 
lens Pythagorae dogmate, cui concinere dicit dogma 
Platonicum, ait Pythagoran deum quidem singulari- 
tatis nominasse, siluam uero duitatis.”’ 
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quissimus.)"° This can mean one thing 
only: that Bernardus does not believe in! 
the absolute eternity of matter. And if7 
matter is not eternal, it cannot be inter-) 
preted as an independent principle in a” 
dualistic system but must be seen as aris- 7 
ing from another principle which is an- : 
terior to it. d : 

That Bernardus does conceive hyle to ~ 
be so dependent is proved beyond doubt © 
by the second of the two passages in the 
De mundi which we have to re-examine.” 
Here is described the speculum Providen- 4 
tiae, in which Urania sees the living exem- 7 
plars of things and the simulacra of these | 
exemplars, of which the actual universe is | 
an image:” the sky with its stars, planets, | 
signs, and elementorum amicitia mediator; 
the walking, swimming, flying creatures, ~ 
all genera and species. The speculum itself 




















is a figure for the mind of God, mens\_ 
aeterna, and the exemplars represent the d 
archetypal ideas. Two other principles be- _ ‘ 


sides ideae are also reflected in the specu- | + 
lum: entelechia and hyle (silva). All three 
appear in Platonic pluralism to be inde- 
pendent of the demiurge-God, but in the 
Christian modification of John the Scot’ © 
ideae and hyle had already been drawn 
into the Godhead and placed in mente Dei, 
the Second Person of the Trinity, Who, in 
the analogous language of the Chartrians, 
is also the Archetype of the world.7* In the — 
De mundi the appearance of entelechia |~ 
among this company rather than with the 

Third Person of the Trinity presents a — 
special point of interest, to which it will be 2 
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necessary to return later. At the moment 4 . 
we have chiefly to observe how unam- 
70 i. 2. 47-48 (Barach, p. 10). ; . 
71 $i, 11. 19-44 (Barach, p. 57). .. 
72 See n. 148 below. i a 
71 E.g., Guillaume de Conches, In Timeum (Paris, |) P 
Bibl. nat., MS 14065), fol. 56v: ‘‘Hec eadem a Platone | |} 





dicitur archetipus mundus, quia omnia continet que ~ 
in mundo sunt. . .’’ (cited by Parent, p. 50). Cf. John 
the Scot, De div. nat. iii. 3, and ii. 21; and Tertia philo- - 
sophia, ed. Ottaviano, p. 40, 1. 22. ‘ 
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biguously Bernardus here states his view 
of the origin of hyle in God. 

A further problem, related to the term 
antiquissimum, is not so certainly solved. 
It is suggested by Gilson’s doubt’‘ whether 
Bernardus, like others of his contemporar- 
ies, may have believed in the eternity of 


' matter and yet found this consistent with 


a belief in creation. Among the Chartrians, 
Guillaume de Conches dealt quite fully 
with this subject.”> The core of his analy- 
sis lies in the distinction which he makes, 
renewed from Boethius, between the na- 
ture of time and of eternity, which is 
unchanging, and in the doctrine, which he 
insists on, that the world was created not 
in tempore but cum tempore. With such a 
doctrine temporal creation and the eter- 
nity of matter are indeed not mutually 
exclusive, since every principle anterior to 


' time in the mind of God might properly be 
' described as “eternal.” But more than 
| this. In several well-known passages of the 
_ De divisione naturae,”® John the Scot had 
_ shown how the archetypal principles of 


the universe might be at once both created 
and eternal, eternal but not entirely co- 


' eternal: sed non omnino coaeterna is the 
_ Scotist phrase—for this is the status only 
' of the Son and the Spirit with respect to 


God the Father. In the twelfth century 


| the Scotist word, non coaeterna, appears 


with similar use in Thierry, who applies it, 
as we have seen, specifically to matter, 
which in his view has also been created ex 
nthilo. 

So far as Bernardus is concerned, Gilson 
seems to have found no positive reply to 
these questions in the De mundi, and it is 
true that the evidence there is scanty. But 
a tentative answer may be discovered, by 
implication at least, since Bernardus em- 
phasizes, though in other connections, 
both the unchanging nature of eternity in 


™P. 20. 75 Parent, pp. 99-106. 
ii. 21 and 23; iii. 3, 5, 12, 14, and 15. 
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its distinction from time and the doctrine 
found in Guillaume of time and creation: 
“Aequaeva namque generatione,”’ Ber- 
nardus tells us, “mundus et tempus quibus 
innascuntur principiis. . . .’’”” In the light 
of such hints as these, together with his 
conception of the origin of hyle in God, we 
may conjecture that Bernardus’ full view 
of creation and the eternity of matter 
would not have been very unlike Thierry’s 
and Guillaume’s. It is probable, therefore, 
that his term antiquissimum for hyle is 
also to be read as a kind of paraphrase, 
imperfect but marking with added sharp- 
ness the distinction, of the Scotist formula 
coaeterna sed non omnino coaeterna. 

Not every aspect of Bernardus’ concep- 
tion of hyle has been exhausted by the 
present discussion.’> But the main line of 
his thought is approximately clear, and 
his position with respect to dualism be- 
yond doubt. On this matter Professor Gil- 
son’s view can no longer stand, though his 
article remains a useful counter to those 
who have tried to read pantheism into the 
De mundi—an interpretation refuted in- 
directly by other critics in studies of this 
question as it arises among the larger 
group of Chartrian cosmologists.” 

The fact is that the Chartrians gen- 
erally, and Bernardus among them, in 
seeking to adjust the Christian universe to 
the world of philosophy, found themselves 
composing a number of divergent views, 
which, as we shall shortly see, brought 
with them difficulties from both direc- 
tions. This gave rise to problems which 
the Chartrians never really solved. Nor 
did Bernardus solve them, though he 
774. 4. 91 ff. (Barach, pp. 31-32). Cf. Chalcidius, 


xxiii (Wrobel, p. 89): ‘‘par enim et aequaeuum natale 
naturae ac temporis.”’ 


78 There remain, among other matters, the rela- 
tionship between Hyle and evil (see De mundi i. 2. 
23 ff. and 70 ff.), and the fabulous personification of 
Hyle (see Curtius, pp. 186, and below, Sec. V and 
nn. 119 and 120). 


79 See, e.g., Parent, pp. 82-90. 
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made the attempt with various devices. 
Of these the most striking and original 
was not philosophy at all, but fabula—a 
fabula ultimately involving the entire 
graded hierarchy of his cosmic personages 
but centered on the dominant figure of 
Noys, whose position in Bernardus’ uni- 
verse is the key to his answer to the 
dilemma. 

Before we can see how he has used this 
figure in his solution, however, it is neces- 
sary to establish her sources and char- 
acter, together with those of the related 
figure of Natura. And this will be the 
purpose of the next two sections. 


IV 


Besides Hyle, the four chief fabulous 
figures of Bernardus’ cosmos are Noys, 
Natura, Urania, and Physis; and of these 
the first two are the most important for his 
ideas. Natura has been particularly in- 
triguing to the critics, since, in the role 
which she plays here, she has seemed a 
phenomenon new to medieval literature.*° 
Gilson finds nothing like her in Chalcidius 
and is obliged to go back to Pliny for a 
suggestion. *! In the course of the following 
account, however, it will appear that the 
Didascalicon of Hugo of St. Victor con- 
tains some parallels and that chief among 
her: actual sources is the twelfth-century 
“Hermetic” book, De vi principiis rerum. 

80 See, e.g., E. Faral, ‘‘Le Roman de la rose et la 
pensée francaise au xiii® siécle,’’ Revue des deux mondes, 
September 15, 1916, esp. p. 449. J. Huizinga, Ueber 
die Verkniipfung des Poetischen mit dem Theologischen 
bei Alanus de Insulis (‘‘Mededeelingen der konnink- 
lijke akademie van wetenschappen,"’ Lett. deel. 74. 
B, 6 |Amsterdam, 1932]), pp. 40ff., and Curtius, 
pp. 180 ff., throw important light on the personifica- 
tion of Natura, which, because of its limits, the pres- 
ent article largely neglects. They cite some useful 
literary parallels, especially Claudian, De raptu Pro- 
serpinae i. 237 ff. But their analyses, as far as Bernar- 
dus is concerned, are sketchy and, in the case of Cur- 
tius, limited by failure fully to investigate the sources 
and vitiated in part by his Geschlecht theory, which he 


attempts to apply to Natura, as he does to Noys (see 
Sec. V below). 


81 Gilson, pp. 21-22, and p. 22, n. 1. 
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Natura’s most comprehensive title is | 
artifex, a word that Bernardus drew, in / 
the sense in which he uses it,®? directly © 
from De vi principiis, which took it, along | 
with some astrological views of the cosmic | 
scheme, from the Matheseos of the fourth- 
century Latin writer, Firmicus Mater- 
nus.** What the title means for Bernardus 7 
becomes apparent only during the prog- | 
ress of the narrative, which serves as an 
expanding commentary on her signifi- 
cance. And in order to follow this prog- 
ress, we shall have to prepare Hugo and 
the De vi principiis as a viaticum. 

In the Didascalicon Hugo quotes three 
definitions, stating that nature is 












1. illud archetypum exemplar rerum omni- | 
um, quod in mente divina est, cuius ratione | 
omnia formata sunt, ...unius cuiusque rei 
primordialem causam suam, a qua non solum 
esse sed etiam talis esse habeat. 

2. proprium esse uniuscuiusque rei.... 1s 
Natura unamquamque rem informans propria 
differentia dicitur. 

3. ignis artifex [= ignis aethereus], ex qua- 
dam vi procedens in res sensibiles procrean- 
das.*4 
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; , 4 
describes the nature of created things 4 
themselves, be assimilated to either defini- 4 lo 
tion of natura as a cosmic power, these | m 
distinctions will be found in the twofold || N 
account in the De vi principiis, but with 4 fu 
some significant differences. Here Natura — da 
is defined (Hugo, definition 1) as “vigor — en 
quidam universalis et specialis,” operating | 4 
successive, because ‘“unaqueque res ab alia 4 80 
in suo genere nascitur,’’®° but this is given 

> bu 
82 As distinguished from the term ignis artifex in 4 lice 
Hugo of St. Victor (see n. 84). Artifer is also Pliny’s sig: 
word (Naturalis historia ii. 68), as Gilson points out; (7 hui 
but see discussion in n. 98 and the passage in the text ~~ tiu 
to which it refers. See also the use of this word for ~ tio 
the Sapientia in Book of Wisdom 7:21, and Sec. V and tur 
n. 127 below; and see also Macrobius vi. 63. 
8 See n. 98. 4 
84 Cap. x (Buttimer, p. 18). 5 
4 





85 MS Digby 67, fol. 69 and 69v, and MS Bodl. 464, 
fol. 191 and 191v. 
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a specifically astronomical turn, distinct 
from the quality of ethereal fire in the 
Didascalicon.** She is identified further as 
the principle (Hugo, definition 1) which 
“ynicuique rei non solum esse sed etiam 
tale esse constituit.’’®? And once again the 
De vi principiis makes a distinction: now 
between Natura and Noys (who does not 
occur in the Didascalicon) which splits 
Hugo’s first definition in two. Noys, it 
states, is called qualificans; Natura, which 
is born of Noys, merely inserts these quali- 
ties into the world of generation as an 
operating, not an originating, power and 
hence is properly called qualificata.** With 
this conception, as is apparent, her partly 
astronomical working as vigor quidam is 
also connected. Within such limits only 
does she contrive that each thing “non 
solum esse sed talis esse habeat.’’ Noys, 
on the other hand, as a separate principle, 
is the prime source of qualities in the uni- 
verse. Hugo’s phrase “archetypum.. . 
quod in mente divina est,’’ describing na- 
ture, may thus be seen as appropriate to 
the Noys of De vi principiis—and this is 
in accord with the Chartrian doctrine of 
mens Dei as archetype of the world. 

Bernardus’ conception of Natura fol- 
lows generally the lines of De vi principiis, 
making the distinction between her and 
Noys and suggesting her subordinate 
function by describing her as Noys’s 
daughter.*®® All of Book i of the De mundi 
enforces this view. It is, as we have seen,*° 
a parallel by fabula to Bernardus’ philo- 
sophical account of how God shapes non- 

86 This is characteristic of the work throughout, 
but see MS Digby 67, fol. 74v: ‘‘(U]t in Libro electionis 
li.e., by Zahel ben Bischr] confirmatur planetarum et 
signorum hature in naturalibus operantur. Status 
huius nature est effectus precedentis cause, in celes- 
tium corporum qualitate consistens divina disposi- 
tione. Hee quidam qualitas a philosophis Natura dici- 
tur” (cf. also n. 98). 

87 MS Digby 67, fol. 69, and MS Bodl. 464, fol. 191. 

88 MS Digby, fol. 69-69v; MS Bodl., fol. 191-191v. 

89j. 2. 3-4 (Barach, p. 9). 

%° Above, Sec. III. 
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corporeal hyle into materia, which is body. 
Natura plays a part that somehow con- 
nects her with the corporeal end of the 
process of fashioning bodies: ‘“‘Praecedit 
hyle, natura sequitur elementans.. . .” 
But the work as a whole, including the 
entire world of generation save Man, is 
directly attributed to the ordering ac- 
tivity of Noys. 

The term vigor quidam of the De vi 
principiis is not applied by Bernardus to 
Natura, since this also suggests in his 
cosmogony something of the character of 
Entelechia. Entelechia is missing from the 
De vi principiis; what would otherwise be 
among her qualities seem assimilated to 
its conception of Natura. In the De mundi, 
however, Entelechia has an important role 
and, though associated with Natura as a 
minister of Noys, is treated by Bernardus 
as a wholly separate figure.*? But if the 
term vigor quidam for Natura does not ap- 
pear in the De mundi, the astronomical 
operation does. Natura elementans is once 
described as ‘‘caelum stellaeque signifero 
pervagantes, quod elementa commoveant 
ad ingenitas actiones.’’®* Here she is being 
defined not so much by identification with 
the astronomical heavens as in terms of 
her operating function. 

Thus Bernardus’ Natura, like that of 
De vi principiis, is evidently to be under- 
stood as both the intermediary to Noys in 
the shaping of bodies and the celestial 
principle by which they operate, moving 
through genera and species. Curtius has 

%1j, 4. 49-50 (Barach, p. 30). In line with his ten- 
dentious interpretation, Curtius (p. 189) says of Na- 
tura: ‘‘. . . zugleich ist sie mit Hyle (= materia, von 
‘mater’) identisch.’’ But this is hardly tke case in the 
De mundi, though, as artifer and elementans, Natura is 
connected with the process of embodying Hyle by 


means of the signacula of the elements, which are the 
source of Hyle’s fertility (see nn. 94 and 148). 

924. 2. 180 ff. (Barach, p. 14) and i. 4. 120-26 (Ba- 
rach, p. 32). Huizinga (p. 41) has seen the connection 
of Natura with World Soul in various conceptions 
which reached the twelfth century, but without mak- 
ing the further distinction necessary for Bernardus. 


93. 4. 56-59 (Barach, pp. 30-31). 
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pointed out the obvious connection of 
Natura with generation, a function which 
in the physical sense is really lodged in 
Hyle. It is the celestial principle which 
must be kept primarily in mind when 
Natura is called by her other title: mater 
generationis.** 

As we move into Book ii of the De 
mundi, the character of Natura’s action 
shifts perceptibly in the direction of the 
second of her two functions. The great 
world is complete, and we now begin 
afresh with the forming of Man. Natura is 
no longer the heavens themselves. Nor 
does she engage in the fashioning of Man’s 
body; this is the work of Physis, just as 
Urania’s task is to furnish soul.** Na- 
tura’s is a kind of joiner’s work, parallel- 
ing in the Microcosm the operating pat- 
terns of the Macrocosm: “Utrorumque 
corporis et animae formativa concretio de 
caelestis ordinis aemulatione.”’** It is quite 
in accord with this view that Bernardus 
gives us the incident in which Noys in- 
structs the cosmic sisters in each of their 
parts, showing each, as it were, her appro- 
priate textbook: to Urania the Speculum 
Providentiae, to Physis the imperfect 
Liber Recordationis. But to Natura, who 
must emulate the order of the heavens, it 
is the work which especially treats this 
subject—the Tabula Fati.*” Here lies im- 
plicit the entire relation between Micro- 
cosm and Macrocosm, which is a major 
tenet of Bernardus’ philosophy: between 
Man and the courses of the stars that are 
Fate. This philosophy itself Bernardus 
built of many materials, but its particular 
application to the figures of Natura and 
Man he owed ultimately to the astrologi- 

% ii. 9. 31-32 (Barach, p. 53). The emphasis on fer- 
tility, which Curtius finds in Natura, is, in fact, large- 


ly stated by Bernardus in connection with Hyle. See, 
e@.g., esp. i. 2. 69-99 (Barach, p. 11). 


ii. 11. 1-6 (Barach, p. 56). 
% Ibid. 
%7 Tbid., 16-18 and 46 ff. (Barach, pp. 57-58). 








cal interest of Firmicus Maternus and im- 
mediately, again, to the De vi principiis, 
where Nature’s operating activity in this § 
respect also emulates the pattern of the 
heavens: “Nec ergo quis dubitat quod per © 
celestia corpora terrenis corporibus ille | 
diuinus igniculus diuina lege diffunditur. | 
... Omnis substantia humani corporis ad ~ 
istius numeris [i.e., the patterns of the © 
heavens] pertinet potestatem. ... Sic ad | 
omnifariam mundi imitationem hominem 
artifex natura composuit.’’** 

And now, having seen the conception of © 
Natura which a progress through the nar- © 
rative of the De mundi unfolds, we dis- 
cover in retrospect the full significance of 
her celestial journey, undertaken with the 
guidance of Urania as a preliminary to — 
Man’s formation. The Heavenly Journey — 
had long been a convention of cosmologi- 
cal fiction, and to an elegant poet like 
Bernardus—who was fond of the set de- 
scriptive pieces on trees, mountains, birds, — 
animals, fishes, which furnished models to 
his literary contemporaries—this conven- 
tion provided an opportunity to multiply 
metaphorical décor. But he is also too 
serious an artist to let this interfere with 
the march of his ideas. We are to forget 
for the moment, as he has forgotten—evi- 
dently with intention—that in Book i he 
had once identified Natura with the heav- 
ens. This is a fresh start and the sky a new 
experience for Natura. Throughout the | ~ 
journey she behaves a little like a naive 
girl.*® Heaven, the place of fate and soul, 
and Paradise, the home of Man’s peculiar 
body, are Urania’s and Physis’ realms, re- | 
spectively, and in them these two figures 
move about like the experienced women 
they are. Natura, on the contrary, evi- 


*8 MS Digby 67, fols. 75v—76. Cf. Firmicus Mater- 
nus Matheseos i. 5. 9; iv. 1. 1; and iii. 1. 16 (ed. Kroll | 
and Skutsch, I, 16-17, 197, and 96). na 

89 See especially her reaction to Saturn, ii. 5. 56-58 © 
(Barach, p. 42): ‘‘Natura senis crudelitatem exhorruit | 
et, ne sacros oculos foedo violaret obtutu, faciem suam | 
virginea pavitatione devertit.”’ ; 
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dently knows little as yet of soul and body 
but learns from her wiser sisters, so that 
she may perform her final task: the joining 
of human soul and body in accord with the 
celestial pattern. The journey is thus for 
her a necessary initiation and confirms for 
us the special astronomical-astrological 
emphasis with which Bernardus has 
named her artifez. 

For in its largest sense the title would 
have been more appropriate to Noys. 


V 

Noys is the chief shaping and vivifying 
agency of Bernardus’ universe. In a phrase 
borrowed whole from De wi principiis, 
Noys is called “fons luminis, seminarium 
vitae, bonum bonitatis divinae, plenitudo 
scientiae quae mens altissimi nomina- 
tur.””°° As mens Dei, Dei ratio profundius 
exquisita,!" Noys represents that quality 
of God which Christians had long dis- 
cerned in the beauty and order of the 
world—God’s wisdom. As the vivifying 
agency, Noys provides the world spiritus 
through Entelechia, who is sometimes 
minister to Noys and sometimes spiritus 
itself.!°* As providentia Dei Noys especially 
contrives the formation of the heavens, 
the stars and the planets, whose ordered 
movements in time prefigure (Bernardus’ 
words are praesignat, praeiacet, and are 
based on Chalcidius!*) that actual work- 
ing-out of temporal events which we call 
Fate. Hence the special relationship be- 
tween Noys and the figure Imarmene, or 
Fate, and the particular association of 
Noys with the upper heavens.'** Behind 


100 j,. 2. 150-52 (Barach, p. 13). Cf. MS Digby, fol. 
69v; and MS BodL1., fol. 191v. Cf. Hermetica (ed. Scott- 
Ferguson) iv, p. xlvi, for other borrowings. 

101j,. 2. 6, 14, and 152-53 (Barach, pp. 9 and 13); 
i. 3. 18 (Barach, p. 15). 

2]. 2 (Barach, esp. p. 14), and i. 4 (Barach, esp. 
p. 32). 

103 j, 2. 36 and 38 (Barach, p. 16). Cf. Chalcidius 
exxv and cxxx (Wrobel, pp. 189 and 194). See n. 27 
above. — 

104], 3. 17-18, et passim. 
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all this it is easy to find the discourse of 
Chalcidius on mens Dei, which is Provi- 
dence, and that which follows as Fate,!™ 
and undoubtedly a reference also to 
Boethius, whose discourse on these sub- 
jects provided a textbook to the entire 
Middle Ages.'°* The strong astronomical 
implications of this aspect of Noys, like 
those already discovered in Natura, recall 
the fact that in De vi principiis Noys “lex 
astrorum dicitur, que est equa et perpetua 
motuum eorum dispositio que mundi 
machinam efficit et moderatur.””!7 

Now in the figure of Noys of the De 
mundi Professor Gilson has seen the Sec- 
ond Person of the Trinity. Macrobius, he 
points out,'®> makes vois the thought 
produced by God, but in Chalcidius it has 
already become the mind of God Himself. 
In the De mundi the process has gone a 
step further: Noys is, in fact, Verbum Dei, 
the Son of God. This identification is the 
key to Gilson’s interpretation of Ber- 
nardus’ Christianity. And many circum- 
stances might be added in support of this 
analysis. Thus in Bernardus’ time and 
among his group, as we have seen,!” the 
order and beauty of the world were taken 
to be a reflection of an ideal model, in- 
tegrated in the Godhead and identified 
with Verbum Dei: Archetypus mundi, as 
Guillaume de Conches names Him. And 
the term voids was sometimes directly as- 
sociated with this conception. A striking 
instance occurs in a twelfth-century text 
of an anonymous Boethius commentary: 
“‘yods, id est mens et Filius Dei, quem ex 
se Deus Pater genuit....’"° If, then, 


105 exliii ff. (Wrobel, pp. 203 ff.). 

106 De cons. philos., iv. 6 ff. and v. 

107 MS Digby, fol. 69, and MS Bodl., fol. 191. 
108 Gilson, p. 12. 

109 Above, Sec. III and n. 73. 


110 Saeculi noni auctoris in Boetii Consolationem 
philosophiae commentarius, ed. E. T. Silk (‘‘Papers and 
monographs of the American Academy in Rome,” 
Vol. LX (1935]), p. 181, ll. 7-8, on De cons. philos., iii. 
m. 9. 13. The passage is incorrectly punctuated by the 
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Bernardus has used Noys for the Son of 
God, this is not a matter which need dis- 
turb anyone. 

But the question remains as to whether 
he has, in fact, so used the term. 

In the De mundi, as with all the other 
chief figures in the cosmic hierarchy 
Entelechia, Natura, Urania, Physis, The- 
orica, Practica—Noys is obviously a fe- 
male. She addresses her daughter Natura, 
for example, as “tu natura, uteri mei 
beata fecunditas.’""' There is, of course, 
no distinction of sex in God, even though, 
as the commentators remind us, we are 
accustomed to speak of the Second Person 
as a male, since the male is superior to the 
female. But in a fabula this is beside the 
point." More relevant is the inescapable 
fact that the Second Person of the Trinity 
does appear in the De mundi, but in a dif- 
ferent place and a different form from 
Noys. 

Noys’s place in the universe is with the 
hierarchy of angels called Thrones, below 
the Seraphim and Cherubim."* Now, 
when all the Macrocosm has been formed 
and after Natura’s constant association 
during this formation with her mother 











editor, hence the comma between mens and et is here 
removed for the sake of the sense. Cf. also p. 157, 1. 9: 
“‘vods, id est mens diuina scilicet uerbum Patris’’; and 
p. 158, 1. 2: “et voids, id est mens diuina.’’ The manu- 
scripts of this work are twelfth century, but Silk has 
tried to attribute it to John the Scot (‘‘Introduction,”’ 
pp. xxvii-l). See, however, P. Courcelle, “Etude 
critique sur les commentaires de Boece,’’ Archives 
d'hist. doctr. et litt. du m.a., XII (1939), 21 ff. 

1114, 2. 3-4 (Barach, p. 9). 

112 Most of the words which name the personages in 
Bernardus are, of course, grammatically feminine, and 
such terms have produced a host of female figures in 
the history of allegory. But vois itself is grammatically 
masculine. 

113 j, 3. 13-18 (Barach, p. 15): 

**Ad sensum perfecta cherub propiusque magisque 
Cernit in arcanis consiliisque Dei. 
Quam secus ardescit seraphin, sed civibus illis 
Et Deus est ardor et sacer ardor amor. 
Pura Throni legio quibus insidet ille profundus 
Spiritus et sensus mensque profunda noys.”’ 
Curtius (p. 186) misses the entire point of these lines 
and says merely: ‘“‘Zwischen den Cherubim und Sera- 
phim thront Noys.” 
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Noys, she undertakes, as we have seen, 


her long tour of the heavens with Urania. | 


But first they go to make obeisance to 


God (as in De vi principiis, called Tuga- | 
ton"‘), whose mansion is set beyond the 7 
limits of the physical universe. From this 7 
mansion there shines forth an eternal | 


light, out of which issues a second, and 


from these two together a third. Uniform 
and similar in the equality of their bright- | 


ness, these three lights together illuminate 
all things and return to mingle again in 
the fountain of their source. To this three- 
fold majesty, cuidam trinae maiestati, in 
whose presence Natura now is for the first 
time, she comes to make her prayer.'® 

This is the Trinity. That the paganist 
critics missed the significance of this 
bright figure can be explained only by 
what Bernardus says of the light itself, 
that it confuses the sight of the beholder."* 
But it has also slightly confused Professor 
Gilson, since its second light, Filius Dei, 
is, in the fabula of the De mundi, surely 
not the same as the female figure of Noys, 
Natura’s mother, who is obviously else- 
where at the moment. 

That Noys is a female has been ob- 
served before now, but only Curtius has 
used this fact to launch a radical attack 


114 T.e., rd dyabév (ii. 5. 24 [Barach, p. 41]). Bernar- 
dus found this term in Macrobius In somn. Scip. i. 2 
(ed. Eyssenhardt [Leipzig, 1868], p. 471): ‘‘cum ad 


summum et principem omnium Deum, qui apud grae- © 


cos réyalév, Qui xp&rov alriov nuncupatur."’ And its 
application to the Christian God was not otherwise 
unknown in the Middle Ages; cf. Rodulfus Tortarius 
(cited by Curtius, p. 187, n. 1) and Saeculi noni auc- 
toris .. . comment., ed. Silk, p. 158, ll. 1-2, and p. 181, 
ll. 5-6. In a section of De vi principiis, which Bernar- 
dus quotes (see above, beginning of Sec. V and n. 100), 
the term appears in a hierarchy of Tugaton, Noys, and 
Natura that parallels that of the De mundi. Paul 
Shorey (p. 106) speaks of Tugaton as ‘‘a supreme 
divinity . . . who occupies the height nearest to God.” 
But this misunderstands Bernardus’ Latin, which 
reads: ‘‘Tugaton suprema divinitas habitatrix in- 
sistit."’ Tugaton is God. 

115 ji. 5. 33-36. 

16 ji. 5. 26-29: ‘‘Ea igitur lux inaccessibilis inten- 
dentis reverberat oculos, aciem praeconfundit, ut quia 
lumen se defendit a lumine, splendorem ex se videas 
caliginem peperisse.”’ 
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sought to distinguish, but unsuccessfully; see also 


on Gilson’s Christian interpretation. The 
cosmos of the De mundi, Curtius tells us,""7 
is the work of female goddesses in a gener- 
ative hierarchy. Bernardus, moreover, 
had read the Latin Asclepius, which Gil- 
son overlooked and which contains strong 
traces of Geschlecht. Hence he is really a 
heterodox thinker who introduces sex into 
his universe, derived from the subter- 
ranean stream of some oriental Hermetic 
tradition. 

Now Geschlecht plays its part, of course, 
in Bernardus’ natural philosophy; and it 
may be, as other critics have long since 
recognized, that he speaks of love with a 
positiveness reflecting a literary view that 
was to become fashionable among certain 
other writers of his time. It is also true 
that he borrowed much from the Asclepius, 
and among the borrowings may have been 
a little of its attitude toward love."* But 
heterodoxy, whatever that term is con- 
ceived by Curtius to mean, is a different 
matter. Bernardus’ universe is, to be sure, 
a world of generation, as Natura is mater 


1'7 Esp. pp. 188-90. 


118 See n. 23 above. Curtius (p. 188) calls attention 
to the passage on Man and sex toward the end of the 
De mundi (ii. 14. 159-66), and especially the use of the 
term mentula. But this in itself is hardly an indication 
of the cult of Geschlecht as a heterodox cosmological 
principle, or entirely out of line with older Christian 
tradition; see Lactantius De opificio Dei, 12—13, in 
Opera omnia, ed. Brandt and Laubmann (Corpus 
script. eccles. Lat., Vol. XX VII [1893]), pp. 43—48. Cf. 
Isidore Etymologiae xi. 1. 102 ff. The ‘‘paganism"’ 
which appears in the outspoken nature of Bernardus’ 
words may have been suggested in part by Asclepius, 
sec. 21 (ed. Nock, II, 322, ll. 13-14), but the language 
of the passage as a whole and the emphasis on joy are 
also Ovidian. See Raby, History of secular Latin 
poetry, II, 13, and ef. John of Garland, who follows 
Bernardus at this point and uses both the motif and 
the “frank’’ word mentula: Integumenta Ovidii, vss. 
415-16 and 73 (ed. Ghisalberti [‘‘Testi e documenti 
inediti o rari,"’ Vol. II (Messina and Milan, 1933)], 
pp. 68 and 41). Lucretius (De rerum nat. esp. iv. 
1034 ff.) is also strikingly suggestive for this passage 
in the De mundi. Against Poole, Sandys ((3d. ed.], 
I, 535 and n. 3) denies the influence of Lucretius; but 
the subject may still reward investigation. Bernardus’ 
two genii (who are, of course, the tutelary spirits of 
marriage) belong with the other geniiin the De mundi, 
whose sources and character Curtius (pp. 193-94) has 
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generationis; but these are ancient and 
honorable terms, not otherwise unknown 
to Western tradition. Chalcidius itself 
contains the germ of the De mundi’s gen- 
erative theory in two separate passages, of 
which the first, drawn on also by Hugo of 
St. Victor and Guillaume de Conches, is 
related directly to Natura: 

Onania enim quae sunt uel dei opera sunt 
uel naturae uel naturam imitantis hominis ar- 
tificis. Operum naturalium origo et initium 
semina sunt, quae facta conprehenduntur uel 
terrae uisceribus ad frugis arboreae cerealisue 
prouentum, uel genitalium membrorum fe- 
cunditate conceptum animalium germen ado- 
lentium. .. . Ut igitur illis quae lege naturae 
procreantur fundamenta sunt semina, ita eo- 
rum quae deus instituit fundamenta sunt 
causae, quae sunt perspicuae diuinae prouiden- 
tiae.119 


The second passage, of equal importance 
for the De mundi, is associated with Hyle: 


ex natura quidem propria primo materiam 
nuncupans, et item simile quiddam mollis ce- 
dentis materiae, in quam inprimuntur signa- 
cula, et rerum receptaculum, et interdum ma- 
trem atque nutriculum totius generatio- 
nis. . . .128 


And Bernardus’ other major source, Ma- 
crobius, clearly conceives artifex natura to 
be mater generationis in a passage (In 
somn. Scip. i. 63) which describes her con- 
trol of the procreation of Man: ‘‘Uerum 


Huizinga, p. 139. The closest parallel known to the 
present writer occurs in Censorinus, De die natali liber, 
3. 3: “‘Nonnulli binos genios in his duntaxat domibus 
quae essent maritae colendos putaverunt’’ (ed. Jahn 
{Berlin, 1845], p. 7, ll. 7-9). In this text also, as in 
Bernardus, the emphasis is on the numerical patterns 
and astronomy of the world's order. The entire subject 
of the genii in the De mundi will be treated separately 
elsewhere. 

119 xxiii (Wrobel, pp. 88-89). Cf. Hugo of St. Vic- 
tor Didascalicon i. 9 (Buttimer, p. 16); and Guillaume 
de Conches, Dragmaticon, pp. 31 f. (cited by Flatten, 
Die Philosophie des Wilhelm von Conches, p. 123, 
n. 688). 

120 eeeviii (Wrobel, p. 336). Cf. De mundi i. 2. 94— 
99 (Barach, p. 11). Cf. the personification of Earth 
( = Hyle) in Theodulfus of Orléans (ninth century) as 
mother of all created things, nursing an infant and 
filling a basket with fruit: Carmina iv. iii. 
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semine semel intra formandi hominis mo- 
netam locato hoe primum artifex natura 
molitur. . ..”’ As for subterranean Hermetic 
influences, the only other text of this sort 
that Bernardus can be shown to have read 
—the De vi principiis rerum—says simply 
that Natura is born of Noys;'! this is, how- 
ever, a bare word, the terms causa (T'uga- 
ton), noys, and natura of its hierarchy are 
plain unfigurative abstractions, and there is 
not the slightest trace of Geschlecht in Cur- 
tius’ sense in the entire book, whose chief 
concern, like Bernardus’, is astronomical. 
Finally, so far as Noys herself is con- 
cerned, if Gilson’s equating her with 
Filius Dei is not found satisfactory and, 
instead, a sex symbol must be made of her, 
it does not seem very helpful to look for 
her in a work like the Latin Asclepius, 
where as a cosmological figure Nous 
(Noys) does not appear at all. 

Whatever else Noys may be, she is no 
heterodox Geschlechtsfigur. Nor is she the 
Verbum Dei. She is a separate fabulous 
construction, characterized by certain 
qualities recognizably analogous to those 
of Filius Dei, since she is, as it were, His 
figurative representative in the physical 
world of the De mundi. The distinction is 
crucial, as will appear in the next section 
of this paper. 

‘Noys is, in fact, a composite of two re- 
lated figures and derives from two sepa- 
rate literary sources: the first is the female 
figure of Sapientia in the Solomonic litera- 
ture of the Bible, that is, the Book of Wis- 
dom and the related sections of Ec- 
clesiasticus; the second is the figure of 
Minerva, goddess of wisdom, from many 
sources but especially Martianus Capella. 
The evidence is clear and extensive; only 
enough of it need be stated here to estab- 
lish the point. 

The passages in the Book of Wisdom 
center chiefly about chapters 7-9, where 


121 MS Digby, fol. 69; MS Bodl., fol. 191. 
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Sapientia appears as the formative agency 
of the universe: “omnium enim artifex 
. . . Sapientia.’’!”? Because of this function © 
it is she who grants knowledge as to the | } 
“dispositionem orbis terrarum, et virtutes | 
elementorum . . . Naturas animalium, et | 
iras bestium . . . Vim ventorum, et cogita- | ; 
tiones hominum.””* It is she who “dis- ) . 
ponit omnia suaviter.”* Using this last __,, 
phrase as a theme for elaboration, Hugo, 
of St. Victor makes the entire Wisdom — ) 
passage relevant to the De mundi in an ,, 
account which is full of suggestion for 
Bernardus’ cosmogony.’ As in the De” , 
mundi, the Book of Wisdom refers to! , 
Sapientia’s special relation to the heavens — ;, 
and the courses of the stars: “initium et — g 
consummationem et medietatem tem-) 4g 
porum. ... Anni cursus, et stellarum dis- —  « 
positiones.’’?6 And this, in turn, leads to 
Sapientia’s foreknowledge of events, a 
trait which connects her with God's” 4 


fae) 


— 
i =} 


Providence: “Et quaecumque sunt ab-  }, 
sconsa et improvisa didici, omnium enim 
artifex docuit me Sapientia.’’!?” i st 
But the two circumstances that deserve 
particular scrutiny, the one strongly sug- a 


gestive, the other conclusive of the use by T 
Bernardus of the Book of Wisdom, are 
these: iF 

1. In Book i, after completing her pre- 7 
liminary work of world-formation, Noys |— aI 
looks about and “bona vidit quae fecisset | y, 
omnia Deique visibus placitura.’”’?8 Gilson | 
finds in this a reference to Genesis, where 













God sees “cuncta quae fecerat, et erant S; 
valde bona.””!”® But it happens that Ber- 4), 
122 7:21. : in 
1237:17 and 20. W 
124 8:1. 
1% In Salomonis ecclesiasten homiliae xix (Migne, a 
CLXXV, 114ff.), and especially homily xi (Migne, — 
col. 183 ff.). i 
1267:18-19. If Geschlecht is necessary for Noys se 
there is a hint even for this in Wisd. 7:12, where Sa- 10: 
pientia is called horum omnium mater. 
1277:21. 
128 j, 2, 127-28 (Barach, p. 12). 
Ta 






129 Gilson, p. 12. 
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nardus is also quoting the Latin Asclepius 
here: “[Natura] mundum per quattuor 
elementa ... perducit, cuncta dei visi- 
bus placitura,’’'®° and that he has mingled 
together in his sentence the language of 
both these texts. There is, however, a fur- 
ther consideration. In Genesis, God Him- 
self both forms the world and sees its good 
result; but, in the other two, God’s agent 
achieves the formation: in Asclepius it is 
Natura, in the De mundi God’s more im- 
mediate minister, Noys. Now this last dis- 
tinction occurs in a passage in Wisdom, 
chapter 9, which parallels all these and 
uses, besides, the verb placitura as found 
in Asclepius and the De mundi. There!* 
Sapientia, like Noys, God’s minister in the 
dsposition of things, is said to know 
“quid esset placitum oculis tuis [i.e., 
oculis Dei].’’ Bernardus’ statement thus 
appears to be a composite, not of two, but 
of three, sources, with Wisdom as the link 
between the others. 

2. The second and conclusive circum- 
stance has to do with Noys’s place in the 
world, which is, as we earlier observed, 
among the angelic hierarchies by the 
Thrones. Of the Thrones the commenta- 
tors say that God “‘in ipsis sedens, per eos 
subjecta omnia judicando disponit.’’!** 
The comments show the influence, in lan- 
guage and idea, of Wisdom, chapter 9, 
which describes how God on his throne 
“disponit orbem terrarum in aequitate et 
justitia.’’83 And it is precisely here that 
Sapientia also is said to have her place at 
this seat of order and judgment, identified 
in the tradition of the celestial hierarchy 
with the angelic Thrones.'*4 This view is 

13 See. 3 (Nock, II, 299, Il. 12-15). 


131 Wisd. 9:9. 

132 Hugo of St. Victor Comm. in hierarchiam coe- 
lestem S. Dionysii Areop. vii (Migne, CLXXV, 
1047B). Cf. v. (Migne, cols. 1023-24). 

1339:3. 

1349:4, For an example of this identification see the 
Ascension of Isaiah vii. 14 and 15; et passim (ed. and 
trans. R. H. Charles [London, 1900], p. 49 and nn. 14 
and 15, and pp. 106-7). 
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further amplified in Ecclesiasticus, chap- 
ter 24: “Ego [Sapientia] in altissimis habi- 
tavi, et thronus meus in columna nu- 
bis.’"35 It now becomes clear why Ber- 
nardus has put Noys’s sedes with the 
angelic Thrones in the upper heavens, 
where, like Sapientia, she also ‘“‘omnia dis- 
ponit suaviter.” 

The connection of Noys with Sapientia 
is thus patent, but it is equally so with 
Minerva. For this relationship the basic 
text is the opening poem in Book vi of 
Martianus Capella, though Bernardus 
had other suggestions as well. The poem'*® 
is an invocation to Pallas-Minerva, in 
which her attributes and traits are enu- 
merated. She is rerum sapientia, aetherius 
fomes, mens et sollertia fati, ingenium 
mundi, prudentia sacra Tonantis, rationis 
apex, sapientia [quae] regat orbem, and, 
most striking of all, dtuumque hominumque 
sacer NuS [=vois]. In view of her char- 
acter as aetherius fomes, mens et sollertia 
fati, we may add to this the story, not 
found in Martianus but elaborated in 
Western tradition by the allegorizing 
mythographers, which related her through 
Prometheus to Providence.!*? 

But perhaps the most important ele- 
ment is yet to be quoted from Martianus: 
érras in numeris—the reference, a com- 
monplace in all the lore about the goddess, 
to 7 as Minerva’s number. In the philoso- 
phy of numbers, the Pythagorean pat- 
terns which Bernardus found everywhere 
developed in his sources—Chalcidius, 
Macrobius, Martianus, Boethius com- 
mentaries, and mythographers alike!**—7 


135 24:7. The church commentators, of course, had 
allegorized Sapientia as Verbum Dei, and this, too, 
was a factor in Bernardus’ use of the figure. 

136 Ed. Dick, p. 285. 

137 Fulgentius, Mitologiarum liber ii. 6 (Helm, pp. 
45—46); and Vat. myth. III, in Scriptores rerum mythi- 
carum Latini tres, ed. G. H. Bode (Cellis, 1834), II, 
227. 

138 Chalcidius xxxv—vii (Wrobel, pp. 100-103); Ma- 
crobius In somn. Scip.i. 6 (Eyssenhardt (2d ed., 1893], 
pp. 495 ff.); Martianus vii. 738-39 (Dick, pp. 372-74) ; 
Vat. myth. III, in Bode, I, 222, ll. 22-26. 
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played a special role in the ordering of the 
universe: in man’s birth and growth, in 
the order and movement of the planets, in 
the establishment, ordering, and harmony 
of the elements, which is, of course, both 
the world’s ornatus and its generation. 
Macrobius significantly terms the number 
fecund.'*® 

Thus Minerva, though traditionally a 
virgin, becomes a pregnant symbol of gen- 
eration and, without the special aid of 
oriental Hermetic midwifery, furnishes 
Bernardus, together with Solomon’s Sa- 
pientia, a model for Noys that was also in 
keeping with her astronomical significance 
in the De vi principiis rerum. That he has 
indeed used her comes out in the very be- 
ginning of the De mundi, where in an 
address by Natura proof leaps from the 
page: 

. . noys Deus orta Deo substantia veri, 

Consilii tenor aeterni, mihi vera Minerva.’ 


Nor was even the coalescence of Sapien- 
tia and Minerva into a single figure some- 
thing that Bernardus had to invent for 
himself. He found this already suggested 
in the mythographical tradition, in which 
Minerva, goddess of wisdom, was set forth 
for Christian reading in terms applied by 
the Wisdom Literature to Sapientia. The 
best available example occurs in the Third 
Vatican Mythographer, which, though 
possibly written too late for Bernardus’ 
use,'*! is evidently quoting directly its 
ninth-century source, Remigius: 

Fingit Palladem Martianus de sublimiore et 
splendidiore loco descendisse, quia videlicet in 
excelsis sapientia habitat, et omnem terrenae 


faecis supergraditur vilitatem. Habes ipsam 

139 In somn. Scip.i. 6. 16 (Eyssenhardt, p. 498, 1. 
27). 

40j, 1. 5-6 (Barach, p. 7). 

141 The authorship of the work is still in question, 
but Liebeschiitz, in Fulgentius metaforalis (‘Studien 
der bibliothek Warburg,’’ Vol. IV [1926]), p. 17 and 
n. 28, and pp. 39 and 42, presents important evidence 
for Alexander Neckam, whose dates are 1157-1217. 
See Haskins, pp. 359-60, and Thorndike, II, 188-89. 
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dicentem: Ego in altissimis habitavi, et thronus 
meus in columna nubis. Fingunt et eandem Jo- 
vis vertici inhaesisse, quia secundum fabulam 
de capite Jovis nata perhibetur. Quo figmento 
innuitur, quod ex mente summi dei sapientia 
progenita est. Ego, inquit, ex ore altissimi pro- 
divi.'42 

If, then, the present analysis of Noys is 
correct, she cannot be considered the 
heterodox Geschlechtsfigur that Curtius 
would find in her. On the contrary, her 
character, like that of Natura as well, dis- 
closes Bernardus’ concern not primarily — 4 
with sex but largely with astronomy. And : 
though Noys is indeed a separate figure 
from the Verbum Dei, both she and t 
Natura are consistent with the Chris- 
tianity that Gilson has found in the De 
mundi. But it was a Christianity which, as 
we have seen, in the twelfth century and 
at Chartres faced certain peculiar prob- V 
lems. It is largely in the attempt to deal t 
with these that Bernardus has made Noys — 
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the fabulous figure that she is. a | 
VI 

The difficulties in which the Chartrians t 
found themselves arose from their attempt n 
to unify into a single system a number of © 4 
conflicting philosophic positions: a monist — g 
theory of origins with a Platonic plural- © , 
ism; a transcendent God with a God Who © f, 
was immanent; an extreme realist meta- p 


physics with a strongly developed natural 
science. As the aspect of God’s transcend- 
ence was stressed, linked with the polar 
formative principles in Plato, the problem 


42x. 2, in Bode, I, 222. For the source see R. 
Raschke, De Alberico mythologo (‘‘Breslauer philo- 
logische Abhandlungen,"’ Vol. XLV [(1913]), p. 98. The ~ 
reference to Martianus is to i. 39 (Dick, p. 24, ll. 12- 
16): ‘‘de quodam purgatioris uibratiorisque luminis 
loco allapsa sensim Pallas corusca descendit atque, ita 
ut uidebatur uertici Iouialis inhaerere, superuolans | © 
tandem constitit sublimiore quodam annixa sugges- © 
tu.”’ Cf. John the Scot’s gloss: ‘“‘suBLIMIORI SUGGESTU || 
altiori throno. Thronus Palladis altior Jove dicitur ~~ 
quoniam purissima ac veluti castissima extime celestis | 
spere spatia Palladi ascribuntur ...’’ (Annotationes 
in Marcianum, ed. Lutz (‘‘Publications of the Mediae- 
val Academy of America,’’ No. 34 (1939)], p. 36). 
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was that of pluralism. As the aspect of 
God’s immanence was emphasized, to- 
gether with the monistic unfoldment of 
the universe, they faced the dangers of 
pantheism. This last was a dilemma that 
John the Scot had wrestled with before 
them; and Thierry, who has also been ac- 


> cused of going too far along this road, sets 


up the signs that he has, in fact, stopped 
and turned a different way.'* 
The difficulties were further intensified, 


if anything, by another opposition which 


appears in Thierry. The Chartrians had 
sought to apply to the universal order, as 
giving it a philosophical unity, the concep- 
tion of the Four Causes, which they bor- 
rowed from Boethius. At their hands the 
Efficient Cause was identified with God 
the Father; the Formal Cause with the 


' Son, or Archetype; the Material Cause 


with Matter; and the Final Cause with 


_ the Holy Spirit.'** But, at the same time 


and again following the lead of Boethius, 


_ Thierry distinguished the Godhead from 
' the realm of actuality by interposing be- 
tween them what he calis “images,” so 
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' that the world is but a reflection of like- 


nesses (images or repraesentationes) of its 


_ Archetype.'*® The trouble here is that the 
_ actual world becomes so shadowy that the 
| reality of the Four Causes is in danger of 
_ fading away.'* The Chartrians were ap- 
_ parently aware of this difficulty and tried 


to mitigate it by bolstering up the sense of 


3 Parent, pp. 85-89. 


\“¢ Thierry of Chartres, De sex dierum operibus, in 
Jansen, p. 106*, ll. 11-15 ( = Hauréau, Not. et eztr., I, 
52); and Hauréau, Not. et eztr., I, 53: ‘In materia 
igitur .. . operatur summa trinitas, ipsam materiam 
creando in hoe quod est efficiens causa, creatam in- 
formando et disponendo in eo quod est formalis causa, 
informatam et dispositam diligendo et gubernando in 
eo quod est finalis causa; nam Pater est efficiens causa, 
Filius formalis, Spiritus sanctus finalis.’’ Cf. Guil- 
lauame de Conches, In Timeum (Migne, CLXXII, 
249-50 and 251-52) and Tertia philos., ed. Ottaviano, 
p. 40, ll. 13-14. 


46 “Librum hunc,”’ in Jansen, p. 17*, ll. 32-40. 
‘6 On this point see Parent, pp. 90-94, and esp. 


p. 91. 
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the world’s actuality with an intense ap- 
plication of natural science to the physical 
description of things, but without com- 
plete success, as Thierry’s own De sex 
dierum operibus shows; for in its pages, as 
Liebeschiitz has shrewdly remarked,'* 
metaphysics and natural philosophy sit 
side by side and are never wholly as- 
similated to each other. 

The marks of these problems are every- 
where apparent in the De mundi. In it, as 
in Thierry, the world is separated from its 
divine Archetype by the intervening pres- 
ence of likenesses—imagines or signacula 
are Bernardus’ words.'** Against the im- 
plications of this position, however, he 
emphasizes description of physical nature 
where he can and adds besides—since he is 
writing a satura and Guillaume de Conches 
and Thierry were not—a series of set 
pieces on natural phenomena, whose ef- 
fect, beyond that of literary ornamenta- 
tion, is by a poetry of concretely realized 
detail to give body to a universe in danger 
of seeming a shadow. On the other hand, 
he also maintains carefully the transcend- 
ence of his superessential God in ter- 
minology descending from John the 
Scot,!** together with the opposition of the 
two Platonic principles of formation— 
unitas and diversum. The split in the uni- 
versal order to which this, in turn, might 
appear to lead, he attempts to avoid with 
what has been called his ‘‘emanationist 
language,’’®° the stressing of such detail 
as the ancient figure of the Chain of 


147 ‘*Kosmologische Motive,’ pp. 113-14. 


1484. 2. 96 and ii. 13. 44 (Barach, pp. 11, 62). Gil- 
son (p. 15, n. 1) finds the conception but not the term 
signaculum in Chalcidius cccxxxviii; it occurs, in fact, 
in Chalcidius ccecxxvii—viii (Wrobel, pp. 351-52). 
Bernardus also makes a further distinction between 
the archetypal ideas and what he calls ‘‘simulacrum,"’ 
of which the signacula seem to be copies, but the simu- 
lacra are themselves, as we have seen, in mente Dei 
(see above, Sec. III, n. 73, and the text to which it 
refers). 


149 Jacquin, pp. 104-6. 
150 See esp. i. 2. 167 ff. (Barach, pp. 13 f.). 
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Being,'*' and the creation of a group of 
cosmic personages who follow one another 
in an operating succession all the way 
from the upper heavens down to the 
sphere of earth. But the gap between this 
world of actuality, however unified within 
itself, and the extra-mundane sphere of a 
transcendent divinity is still not quite se- 
curely closed. It is this gap which Noys is 
designed to fill—a poetic Noys, conceived 
of both as representing the divine prin- 
ciple of order and as working directly in 
the universe itself. 

But there were also problems of a more 
prudential sort. In the twelfth century, as 
is well known, the older-fashioned Chris- 
tians clustering about Bernard of Clair- 
vaux looked with high suspicion on all this 
philosophy, fearing its encroachment on 
matters of faith and authority. Two posi- 
tions in particular came under the shadow 
of their disapproval; and Peter Abélard, 
who held them, and Guillaume de Conches, 
who took them over from Abélard, found 
themselves facing attack by William of 
St. Thiery. The first was a theory of the 
Trinity which attempted to define the 
special operation in the universe of each of 
the three Persons. Abélard maintained 
that the terms “power,” “wisdom,” and 
‘“‘goodness’’—seen in the existence, beauty, 
and life of the world—express the distinc- 
tion between the three divine Persons and 
attributed to each a single characteristic 
quality.* William of St. Thiery objected 
on the ground that, though these three 
words are, indeed, suitable to describe 
God, they are common to all the Persons 
equally and are not to be used to express 
their distinction.'** 


151 {, 4. 79-80 ff. (Barach, pp. 31 f.). 

182 For an account of this well-known controversy 
see H. Flatten, Die Philosophie des Wilhelm von Con- 
ches, pp. 178 ff., and Poole (2d. ed.), pp. 128 ff. and 
148 ff. 

153 Disputatio adversus Petrum Abaelardum (Migne, 
CLXXX, 249f.). For Guillaume de Conches on this 
subject, see, e.g., Philosophia mundi i. 5 (Migne, 
CLXXII, 44f.). 
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The second position had to do with the 
anima mundi, a subject of considerable in- | 
terest at this time, concerning which sev- | 
eral views were currently known. These 7 
are listed by Guillaume de Conches in the 7 
different editions of his Philosophia and in 
his commentary on Boethius."4 The 
anima mundi, he tells us, was variously 
held to be: 

1. The sun. This, according to him, was 
the conception found in the older glossa- 
tors of Plato and Boethius.!® 

2. A kind of natural energy conferred 
on things by God and received by them in 
different degrees according to their differ- 
ent natures. We recognize in this concep- 
tion that found, for example, in Virgil’ 
and Seneca,'” in the Latin Asclepius,™ 
and, to some extent, the Chalcidius com- 
mentary.!®* 

3. An incorporeal substance created by 
God, giving life to the universe and pre- 
sent complete in each of its parts as the 
soul of Man is in his body. 

4. The Holy Spirit, the Third Person of 
the Trinity. 

Abélard had promulgated, as a meta- 
phor at least, the fourth view, and Guil- 
laume incautiously followed suit.'® But, 
in the face of William’s onslaught, Guil- 
laume de Conches recanted; the latest 
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154 Philosophia mundi i. 15 (Migne, CLXXII, 46); 
Tertia philosophia (Ottaviano, pp. 46 ff.); and Boe- 
thius comm., Paris MS Lat. 14380, fol. 81v. 


155 Tertia philos. (Ottaviano, p. 46). Cf. Chalcidius l 
xcix-—c (Wrobel, pp. 169-70); and Remigius of Au- 
xerre, Commentary on Boethius, in Saeculi noni auc- 
toris ... commentarius, ed. Silk, ‘‘Appendix,’’ p. 335. 


156 Aeneid vi. 724-32. 


157 Quaestiones naturales ii. 5. 1—ii. 6. 1, and iii. 16. 
1-4 (ed. Paul Oltramare (Paris, 1929], II, 218-19 and} 
269-70). 3 


158 Ed. Nock, sec. 17, II, 315-16. 
169 Esp. liv (Wrobel, p. 122). 


160 Abaelard Introductio ad theologiam i. 17 (Migne, 
CLXXVIII, 1013). Guillaume, Boethius comm., MS 
Lat. 14380, fol. 8lv: ‘‘Anima mundi est naturalis — 
uigor . . . sed ut michi videtur, ille uigor naturalis est 
spiritus sanctus. . . ."’ For William of St. Thiery’s op- | | 
position, see De erroribus (Migne, CLX XX, 333-41). — 
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form of his Philosophia'™ adds a fifth con- 
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ideas; but in circumstances like these he 


ith 
mer ception, which, though with greater dis- could hardly advocate in his literary piece 
ch sey.) cretion not specifically stated to be his the suspect theories anew. He does indeed 
These) own, apparently represents his final posi- allude to the power, wisdom, and good- 
in the © tion: ness of God'** but nowhere apportions 
andin’ | _ Prestantior vero cunctis aliis est nova sen- them separately to the Persons of the 
‘ he © tentia, in qua asseritur quod fatum vel series Trinity. Yet, since his subject is how the 
riously | vel divina dispositio est anima mundi.... Est physical universe was set in operation, he 
* autem archetipus vel providentia eterna pre- wishes to indicate the functioning of these 
m, Was ) cognitio universorum antequam essent...; powers in the ordering of the world. Its 
glossa- | a vero est agate ange apengoe life he establishes through the anima 
4 pc eget. ee pt ’ mundi, which he calls E ntelechia’®’—an 
ferred fa , anima mundi very much like the second 
hem in j This nova sententia thus equates the conception listed by Guillaume but with 
differ- ‘ anima mundi with Fate and, without elements also of the third.’** He does not, 
oncep- | making the literal application, indicates however, make the mistake of identifying 
‘irgil’ | that in a scheme which attributed the it with the Third Person of the Trinity. 
yius, 1 qualities of God separately to each of the On the contrary, its association with Noys 
scom- Persons, the anima mundi would be re- as her minister and its appearance as one 
lated to the Second, rather than the of the principles reflected in the Speculum 
ted by Third, Person of the Trinity. Providentiae, suggest that he was not 
d pre- But Guillaume not only made his re- unacquainted with the nova sententia 
as the _ tractions but also retired altogether from which Guillaume finally came to,'® though 
_ the public life of a teacher to become the _ it is also apparent from the presence in the 
son of tutor of a royal prince.’** He was appar- De mundi of the separate figure of Imar- 
ently still so retired and his original views mene that he was not entirely clear on this 
meta- “till suspect when, in the year 1147, Pope point. There is, indeed, sufficient am- 
Guil. | Eugenius came to France on his way to biguity in Bernardus’ entire conception to 
But, the trial of another philosopher-theolo- suggest some intended reference still to 
Guil- gian, Gilbert de la Porrée.'*4 It was before the Third Person of the Trinity. Professor 
latest jaa this pope and in this year that Bernardus at ECT a 
sail Silvestris read the De mundi.'** Pe review, XXXV, 328) geiads the shen: aank talline 
a ‘mes Bernardus was a Chartrian in spirit and that the reading took place during Eugene III's 
French sojourn, 1147/48. 
pon pn 5 philos., ed. Ottaviano. For its date see be- 166 j, 4, 44-47 (Barach, p. 30): ‘“‘Dei quidem volun- 
ot i» , ; tate consensum, de sapientia consilium, de omnipo- 
nt auc: 16 Ottaviano, p. 47. This view is based on Chalci- tentia causas pariter et effectum, de stabilitate, de 
p. 335. 4 dius cxliv (Wrobel, p. 203): “At uero in substantia aeternitate sibi mundus conscire praesumit. . . ie 
_ positum fatum mundi anima est... .”’ 167 Esp. i. 2. 167-212 (Barach, pp. 13-15). 
ic : 
nudloed tnt nene aes | 
19and —_—~‘Motive,”’ pp. 130-31, n. 98; and Poole (2d ed.), p. 110. 169j, 4. 120-24 and ii. 11. 34-36 (Barach, pp. 32 
| w Pote ao). pp 88 snd ets ned a bn aed to Re rent 
M 16 In the passage on the events of history prefig- position of the De mundi. For the dates of Guillaume 
a ured in the stars (see above, n. 27) the De mundii.3. de Conches’ works, and particularly the Tertia philo- 
— 4 pana ean = —_ ’ sophia, see M. Gashanean: “Wilhelm von Conches,"’ 
° J genum commodat orbi, Sitzungsber. d. bayer. Akad. d. Wissensch., phil.-hist. 










1., MS 3 Donat et in solo munere cuncta semel.”’ Abt., Vol. X (1935). Grabmann (p. 10) would piace 
turalis a And Bodleian MS Laud. Misc. 515, fol. 188v, contains  Tertia philos. between Phil. mundi and Dragmaticon, 
slis est" the following gloss to these words: “In cuius [i.e., but its advanced position on the anima mundi may in- 
y$op- | Eugeni] presentia liber iste fuit recitatus in Gallia et dicate that it is the latest of the three. 
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Gilson has even seen in Entelechia a sort 
of finite analogue of the Holy Spirit.!”° To 
put it otherwise, we are in the presence of 
yet another example of Bernardus’ fabu- 
lous constructions which skirt around a 
current difficulty, in this composite figure 
representing the divine life as it operates 
in the universe. So also, as we have come 
to understand, Bernardus had fashioned 
the striking figura which he called Noys. 
By these means he was able to show how 
God’s power, wisdom, and goodness work 
in the world, as Abélard and Guillaume 
had tried to do, but without involving 
himself in their dilemma. 

170 P. 16. This view is plausible despite Gilson’s er- 
roneous application to Entelechia of the phrase finitae 
continentiae, which Bernardus uses for the tabula Fati 
(De mundi ii. 12. 44-46 [Barach, p. 57]). See also Flat- 
ten, Die Philosophie des Wilhelm von Conches, p. 128 


and n. 707; and Raby, History of secular Latin poetry, 
II, 9. 


THEODORE SILVERSTEIN 


For Bernardus Silvestris was neither 
pagan nor pantheist, dualist nor, though he 
speaks out concerning love, innovator of a 7 
cosmological fertility cult. Nor was he 
unaware of the controversies and prob- 
lems of his day. If he has seemed daring to | 
certain modern critics, this is because the 
times and his group were daring, as they 
sought to understand the Christian uni- 
verse. But within this group Bernardus 
himself was singularly circumspect. In a 
day when literature and philosophy were 
in a special sense still indissolubly allied, 
he possessed an instrument which his 
more prosaic colleagues very much missed. 
In its use he was perhaps more skilful than 
profound, elegant, and highly imagina- 
tive. He was, in short, a poet. And what 
philosophy could not do, poetry might. 
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SAMPSON, DAVID, AND SALOMON IN THE PARSON’S TALE 


HAUCER’s debt to the rhetoric of the 
Middle Ages is amply illustrated 
in the Parson’s tale. Although his 

immediate source has not been traced, it 
is clear that much of the material depends 


- ultimately on the Latin Summae of Ray- 


mund of Pennafort and Guilelmus Peral- 
dus,! and there are resemblances to the 


- Somme des vices et des vertus (the Somme 
- le roi), compiled in 1279 by the Domini- 
_ can, Frére Lorens (Laurentius Gallus) of 


Orleans.? I should like to call attention to 
a section of the Tale treated according to 
the precept of “maister’” Geoffrey de 
Vinsauf, the passage being based on a 
theme set forth in Matthew of Vendéme 
and Roger of Caen, the poet. Roger, 
moreover, like Frére Lorens, offers a 
parallel to the passage in Chaucer. 

The Remedium contra luxuriam, as 


_ Chaucer entitles it, brings to an end the 


first section on Penitence in the Parson’s 


_ tale. The subject is a lesson in continence, 


and the conclusion is illustrated by cases 
from biblical history of men who were de- 
ceived by women: ‘Ful ofte tyme I rede 


_ that no man truste in his owene perfec- 
cioun, but he be stronger than Sampson, 


| Kate O. Petersen, The sources of the Parson's tale 


- (Boston, 1901). Cf. Germaine Dempster in Bryan and 
> Dempster, Sources and analogues of Chaucer's ‘‘Canter- 


witless 


resin in 


bury Tales’’ (Chicago, 1941), pp. 723-60. 

2W. Eilers, Essays on Chaucer, Part V (‘‘Chaucer 
Society publications,’’ Vol. XXIV [London, 1884]); 
on Frére Lorens see D. C. Tinbergen (ed.), Des 
conine summe (Leiden, 1900), pp. 15-97. He points 
out the popularity of the work which gave rise to 
variant versions like the Miroir du monde, as well as 


to translations into Middle Dutch, Middle English, 


a 










Provencal, and Italian. Chaucer's relation to this 
material deserves further study in the light of the 
variant manuscripts of the Somme, which is itself a 
compilation of earlier works (see Paul Meyer, Ro- 
mania, XXIII [1894], 449-55). 





{Mopern Pattotocy, November, 1948] 
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ALBERT C. FRIEND 


and hoolier than David, and wiser than 
Salomon” (I. 955). 

Chaucer here employs the rhetorical 
device recommended by Geoffrey: the 
use of a proverb under certain conditions 
at the end of a composition. In the Docu- 
mentum de modo et arte dictandi et versifi- 
candi, Geoffrey says that there are three 
ways to make a conclusion: one is to bring 
the matter to an end without embellish- 
ment, another is to use a proverb, and the 
third is to use an exemplum. A proverb is 
used at the conclusion when, from the 
material he is treating, the author can 
draw a common sentiment or opinion 
(sententia). 

Cum igitur plane et plene dictum sit de 
principio et prosecutione materiae, dicendum 
est de consummatione, sive de fine materiae. 

Finis igitur materiae tripliciter sumenda est 
vel a corpore materiae, vel a proverbio, vel ab 
exemplo. Ut Ovidius Epistularum, ubi singulae 
epistulae suam habent materiam... . 

Sumitur autem finis a proverbio, quando 
tota materia decursa elicimus quandam sen- 
tentiam communem, quae pendet ex ma- 
teria. ... 

Sumitur autem finis ab exemplo, quando 
aliquid in fine materiae dicturi, non illud dici- 
mus, sed quoddam simile inducimus ex quo 
intellegimus, ut in Poetria Horatii: Quem 
semel arripuit .. . []. 475].* 


Elsewhere in the same text Geoffrey de- 
fines a proverb as a “general” sentiment 
or opinion of a didactic nature: ‘‘Prover- 
bium enim est generalis sententia, et 
illud quod datur per generalem senten- 

3 Edmond Faral, Les Arts poétiques du XII® et du 
XIII¢ siécle (Paris, 1923), pp. 319-20; see also the use 


of proverbs as recommended in Geoffrey's Poetria nova, 
ll. 125-33, in Faral, p. 201. 
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per aliud speciale quod subjungitur.’’* 

According to this classification, Chau- 
cer’s reference to the fall of Samson, 
David, and Solomon is in the nature of a 
proverb emphasizing the value of conti- 
nence and reminding us how frail is vir- 
ture: “Let no man truste in his owene per- 
feccioun” is the lesson of the Remedium 
contra luxuriam. 

This warning of the dangerous power of 
woman is one of the familiar themes of 
medieval verse.’ Among the examples, the 
proverbial cases of Samson, David, and 
Solomon (among others) are repeated in 


verses quoted by the rhetorician, Mat-. 


thew of Vendéme, in his treatise, the Ars 
versificatorii.© The lines which suggest 
a comparison with Chaucer are: 


Femina mente Parim, vita spoliavit Uriam, 
Et pietate David et Salomone fide. 

Cur Samson ruerit, toto nil notius orbe: 
Principium dicam: femina vicit Adam, 


from a poem beginning: “Plurima cum 
soleant mores evertere sacros/... quo 
simul ipsa ruit.’”’’ Peter the Chanter, 
whose testimony is among the earliest, 
ascribed the verses to another writer of 
the twelfth century, the poet Hildebert of 
Lavardin (d. 1133-34), among whose 
works they are printed.® 


‘ Faral, p. 269. 

5 For a study of the theme and its sources see 
August Wulff, Die frauenfeindlichen Dichtungen in den 
romanischen Literaturen des Mittelalters (Halle, 1914). 

* Ed. L. Bourgain (Paris, 1879), p. 30, based on 
Troyes MS 1612 (XV cent.); the poem is omitted 
in Faral's edition, which is based on Glasgow, Hun- 
terian Museum MS 511. 

7I quote the verses from the earliest manuscript 
version in Jakob Werner, Beitrdge ur Kunde der 
lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters (Aarau, 1905), 
p. 30, No. 69, from Zurich, Stadtbibliothek MS 
C.58-275, fol. 6v. The manuscript is a remarkable 
florilegium, compiled toward the end of the twelfth 
century by a German clerk who had studied at Paris 
or Orleans. The poem appears in three separate parts 
(Nos. 69, 73, 75), a selection apparently from several 
notebooks; André Wilmart calls attention to the 
value of this text in ‘‘Le Florilége de Saint-Gatien,”’ 
Revue bénédictine (1936), p. 174. 
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tiam ‘docetur,’ ‘probatur,’ ‘perhibetur’ 









cited again in another poem of the twelfth 
century, the well-known De contemptu 
mundi beginning: “Hora novissima, tem- 
pora pessima sunt . . . quiregnat Trinus et 
Unus,” composed by Bernard of Morlas, 
a monk of Cluny about 1140:° 


Haee quia vir fuit Hippolytus ruit, hac ruit 
Ammon; 

Hac Joseph angitur, et coma raditur hac tua, 
Samson. 

Hac Ruben, hac David, hac Salomon ruit, hac 
homo primus; 

Haec dat, agit, gerit, unde pudor perit, unde 
perimus.!° 


A similar passage is printed by Novati 
in the poem beginning: ‘‘Ve nunc cras et 
heri, qui credulus est mulieri. . .”: 


Femina Sansonem decepit et Salomonem, 
Expulit Heliam, vite [or vita?] privavit 
Uriam .. . [Il. 18-19]. 


Rex David, Salomon, Loth lubricus Annon 
[for Hamon?] 


8 Petrus Cantor, Verbum abbreviatumin J. P. Migne, 
Patrologia Latina, CCV, 166 (cited hereafter as ‘‘PL"’); 
a variant version is printed by J. B. Hauréau, Les 
Mélanges poétiques d'Hildebert de Lavardin (Paris, 
1882), pp. 108—12 from Bibl. Nat. MS lat. 7596; a less 
accurate version is printed under the name of Hilde- 
bert in PL, CLXXI, 1428-29, but under the name of 
Marbod of Rennes (ibid., 1491-92) and under the 
name of Matthew of VendOme in Thomas Wright, 
Reliquiae antiquae (London, 1843), II, 270. 


®On the authorship see Max Manitius, Geschichte 
der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters (Munich, 
1931), III, 780-83; also F. J. E. Raby, A history of 
Christian-Latin poetry (Oxford, 1927), pp. 315-19. 

10 Ed. Thomas Wright, The Anglo-Latin satirical 
poets (‘Rolls series’’ (London, 1872]), II, 58. The 
theme appears much earlier and the same cases are 
cited in De sobrietate by Milo of the ninth century: 
“Hae deceptus Adam seclusus ab arbore vitae est 

(1. 212). 

Turpavit meretrix Sanson saxoque molari 
Addixit .. . (Il. 215). 


Huius amor gemino maculavit crimine David. 





Hac sapiens Salomon est factus apostata flendus; 
Hac timidus Petrus accusante negavit Iesum”’ (1. 224). 


(Monumenta germaniae historica, poetarum Latinorum ~ 
medii aevi, ed. Ludwig Traube (Berlin, 1896], III, ~ 


651-52). 


The victims of woman’s power are | 
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Sunt cireumventi mulieris amore potenti 
(ll. 37-38)."" 


An imitation by Johannes Beverus 
(John of London, d. 1311) appears among 
his additions to the Chronicles of Geoffery 
of Monmouth: 

Femina Sansonem destruxerat, Hippoly- 

tumque. 

Herculeas vires et Salomonis opes.”” 


Among the Latin verses illustrating 
this lesson, a conventional theme so well 
established, I should like to call attention 
to two distichs which appear to be closer 
to the version used by Chaucer for the 
Parson’s tale. The lines occur in De vita 
monachorum, a poem beginning: “Quid 
deceat monachum vel qualis debeat 
esse/...miserum caetera pondus ha- 
bent,” the date and authorship of which 
were long in question. John Bale in his 
Index Britanniae scriptorum ascribed the 
poem to Aldhelm and also to Alexander 
Neckam.'* The Patrologia Latina includes 
it among the works of Anselm." There is, 
however, no adequate evidence for these 
ascriptions.!® Mabillon declared the au- 
thor to be Roger of Caen.'* Hauréau and, 


1 F. Novati, Carmina medii aevi (Florence, 1883), 
p. 22. 

2%In Jacob Hammer, “The poetry of Johannes 
Beverus with extracts from his Tractatus de Bruto 
Abbreviato,”"’ MP, XXXIV (1936), 131. 


13 In Anecdota Oxoniensa, ed. Reginald Lane Poole 
and Mary Bateson (Oxford, 1902), IX, 18 and note; 
also p. 513. An edition of the poem under the name of 
Neckam appears in Thomas Wright, The Anglo-Latin 
satirical poets, II, 188. Under the name of Neckam 
two of the verses are quoted by Salimbene in his 
Chronicle, ed. O. Holder-Egger (Monumenta Ger- 
maniae historica, scriptorum [Hanover and Leipzig, 
1905-13], XX XII, 271). 


“ CLVIII, 687 ff. 


bE. Du Méril (Poésies inédites du moyen dge 
(Paris, 1854], p. 170) and M. Esposito (‘‘Poems at- 
tributed to Alexander Neckam,”’’ English historical 
review, XXX [1915], 466) indicate that the evidence is 
inadequate. 


% Annales ordinis S. Benedicti (Paris, 1713), V, 
134, under the year 1078: ‘“‘Beccenses monachi sub 
Herluino . .. Rogerius Cadomensis, artis poeticae 
peritus, qui carmen de contemtu mundi composuit, 
incipiens ab his verbis: Quid deceat monachum et c."’ 
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more recently, Manitius and Strecker 
support this view.” Born in Normandy, 
Roger, a monk in the Benedictine abbey 
of Bec, is mentioned in a letter of Anselm 
of Canterbury written before 1078.1* The 
poem of 406 distichs in fluent verse indi- 
sates a practiced hand. The work was well 
known; together with a poem of Hilde- 
bert, it was included in a twelfth-cen- 
tury schoolbook.!® In a passage which 
constitutes a bitter attack on women 
(ll. 361-460) the following verses appear: 


Nec docto Salomone tu doctior esse, 

Nec David sancto sanctior esse potes. 

Si Loth, Samsonem, si David, si Salomonem 
Femina dejecit, quis modo tutus erit??° 


In comparing the passage in Frére 
Lorens, Chaucer, and Peraldus, we find 
slight variations; for one, these three ver- 
sions are in prose. In Eilers’ selection 
from the text of the Somme des vices et des 
vertus we have: 


Et si tu veuls essamples, pense que nul ne fu 
plus fort que Samson fortin, 

ne plus sage [for saint?] que David, 

ne plus sage que Salomon, 

e toutes voient chairent il par femmes.! 


17 B. Hauréau, Journal des savants (March, 1882), 
p. 172; and Notices et extraits de quelques manuscrits 
(Paris, 1890), I, 78-80, cites the Histoire littéraire de 
France (Paris, 1747), VIII, 421—22; see, too, Manitius, 
III, 851-52, reviewed by Karl Strecker, Historische 
Vierteljahrschrift, X XVII (1932), 156. 

18 Epist. Lib. 1, 65 in PL, CLVIII, 1137, among 
the letters written before Anselm was made abbot of 
Bec. 

19 Heidelberg MS Salem IX 15, fols. 15 ff. (XII 
cent.) of French origin; it is described by W. Watten- 
bach in the Anzeiger fiir Kunde der deutschen Vorzeit 
(1876), cols. 109-12. Entitled Vita monachorum and 
ascribed to Aldhelm, the poem foilows Hildebert’s 
Vita Mariae Egiptiacae and the Vita Tais ascribed to 
Marbod of Rennes. 

20 Thomas Wright, The Anglo-Latin satirical poets, 
II, 188, and PL, CLVIII, 697. The words ‘‘quis modo 
tutus erit?’’ also appear in the conclusion of the first 
stanza of the hymn ‘De condicione humana,"’ begin- 
ning: “In hoc vitae stadio...’’ in G. M. Dreves, 
Sequentiae ineditae: Analecta hymnica medii aevi 
(Leipzig, 1904), XLIV, 157, No. 189. 

21 Eilers, p. 580. Compare the translation of this 
passage from Frére Lorens in the Ayenbite of inwyt, 
ed. Richard Morris (‘‘EETS’’ (London, 1866], Or. 
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Except for the introduction, this is very 

close to the passage in the Pardoner’s 

tale: 

Ful ofte tyme I rede that no man truste in his 
owene perfeccioun, 

but he be stronger than Sampson, 

and hoolier than David, 

and wiser than Salomon [I. 955]. 


In the Summa of Peraldus, however, 
the examples appear in a different order: 


... dicit Hieronymus... 

nec in preterita castitate confidas. 

Nec David sanctior, nec Samsone fortior, 
nec Salomone potes esse sapientior.” 


Of the three, the excerpt from Peraldus 
varies most from the Latin poem, but he 
uses the introductory phrase much as we 
find it in Chaucer: “nec in preterita 
castitate confidas...no man truste in 
his owene perfeccioun. . . .” On the whole, 
Chaucer’s version of the passage re- 
sembles the text of Frére Lorens more 
nearly, except that Chaucer omits the 
conclusion: ‘‘e toutes voient chairent il 
par femmes,” a conclusion which appears 
also in Roger of Caen: “femina dejecit.”’ 
Consequently, we see that Frére Lorens 
offers the closest parallel with Roger of 
Caen. Moreover, although Chaucer and 
Peraldus make use of a similar introduc- 
tion, yet in other respects the text of 
Chaucer more nearly resembles the dis- 
tichs from De vita monachorum. We may 
therefore conclude that the immediate 
source of the Parson’s tale, as yet undis- 


ser., Vol. XXIII), p. 204; in the Cursor mundi 
(“EETS" (London, 1875], Or. ser., Vol. LIX), 
ll. 9001-10; and in Tinbergen, p. 443. 

22 Petersen, p. 78, where the text is based on an 
edition printed at Basle in 1497 (p. 36, n. 1). Conclu- 
sions about Peraldus must remain tentative until a 
more authoritative version is made available. The 
reference to Jerome seems to me to refer to the pas- 
sage in the letters: Epistola Ixxix (PL, XXII, 729): 
“Si ille [Petrus] timet, quis nostrum potest esse secu- 
rus? Si David amicus Domini, et Salomonem amabilis 
ejus victi sunt quasi homines ut et ruinae nobis ad 
cautionem, et poenitudinis ad salutem exempla 
praeberent, quis in lubrica via lapsum non metuat?”’ 


ALBERT C. FRIEND 












covered, resembled, like the Somme of 
Frére Lorens, the verses of Roger of Caen. 7 

One question remains to be considered. 
With few changes, two of the lines of the 
eleventh-century poem appear as a dis- 
tich which stands alone in many manu- 
scripts. Although I have come across no 
copy earlier than the thirteenth century, 
it is perhaps possible that the couplet was 
long current as a proverb or merk vers 
which Roger adapted and to which he 
thus gave the form that we have seen 
translated in Frére Lorens and in Chau- 
cer. 

The following version of the distich is 
very common: 


Adam, Samsonem, si David, si Salomonem 
Femina decipit, quis modo tutus erit??8 


A variant is printed by Werner in his 
collection of Latin proverbs: 


Adam, Sampsonem, Lod, David, si Salemonem 
Femina decepit, quis modo tutus erit?24 


Another version is found in the note- 
book of a Nuremberg scholar who had 
studied at Pavia in the fifteenth century: 


Dalida Samsonem vicit, David et Salomonem; 
Non es Samsone maior David nec Salomone.” 


23 W. Wattenbach in Sitzungsber. der kgl. bayer. 
Akad. d. Wissenschaften Pahil.-hist. Kl. (1873), III, 
686, from Munich MS Clim. 19488. He remarks that 
the couplet is very common. See, too, Wulff, p. 31: 
“Diese Verse sind im Mittelalter ausserordentlich 
volkstiimlich gewesen.’’ J. Huemer (‘‘Iter Austriacum. 
I,"’ Wiener Studien [1887], IX, 89) gives a variant 
reading from Kloster Herzogenburg, Cod. 103 (XIV 
cent.): ‘‘Adam, Sampsonem, David, regem Salo- 
monem/....”’ 

24 Jakob Werner, Lateinische Sprichwérter und 
Sinnspriiche des Mittelalters (‘‘Sammlung mittel- 
lateinischer Texte,’’ No. 3, ed. Alfons Hilka |Heidel- 
berg, 1912]) p. 2, No. 38, from Basle, University Li- 
brary MS a XI 67 (early XV cent.); see also W. Wat- 
tenbach in Anzeiger fiir Kunde der deutschen Vorzeit 
(October, 1871), col. 306, from Munich, Cod. lat. 641, 
fol. 48. In the Treatise on the Passion, by Master Odo 
of Cheriton (d. 1246-47) in Paris, Bibl. Nat. MS 
lat. 16506, fol. 278 (XIII cent.), the first line 
reads: ‘‘Adam, Sampsonem, David, Petrum, Salo- 
monem/....”’ 

2% Ed. L. Bertalot, Humanistisches Studienheft ~ 
eines niirnberger Scholaren aus Pavia, 1469 (Berlin, 
1910), pp. 74-75. The verses are added at the end of 
a poem of 53 stanzas beginning: ‘Sit laus Deo et 
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Carlo Pascal, who printed a version 
with few variants, claimed to have dis- 
covered the author: 

Adam, Sansonem, Petrum, David et Salo- 

monem 

Femina devicit; quis modo tutus erit? 

Since the couplet was attached in one 
manuscript to a poem beginning: “‘Arbore 
sub quadam dictavit clericus Adam/ .. . 
sola virgo Maria vocaris,’’ Pascal would 
identify clericus Adam, the poet, as Adam 
of Barking of the early thirteenth century, 
a monk of Sherbourne in Dorset, who is 
reported to have written verse.** The two 
lines cannot, however, be ascribed to the 
author of the poem, for they are not an 
integral part, as Faral observed.?” The 
benediccio,’’ which is printed without the extra lines 
by Thomas Wright, The Latin poems commonly at- 


tributed to Walter Mapes (London, 1841), pp. 77 ff. A 
more correct form appears in the Flores proverbium in 


Paris, Bibl. Nat. MS lat. 15155, fol. 141 (XIII 
cent.): “Femina Samsonem vicit, David et Salo- 
monem/... .”” 


2°C. Pascal, Letteratura Latina medievale (Catania, 
1909), pp. 108-10, under the title of ‘‘De proprietat. 
fem.’ from Paris, Bibl. Nat. MS lat. 3718, fol. 18v 
(XIII cent.); see note in Carl Weyman, Beitrdge zur 
Geschichte der christlich-lateinischen Poesie (Munich, 
1926), p. 256. Pascal's identification is open to ques- 
tion: Paul Meyer, Archives des missions scientifiques et 
littéraires (2d ser.; Paris, 1868), V, 183, prints 6 lines 
of the poem from Oxford, Bodleian Library, Digby 
MS 53, fol. 20 (early XIII cent.); the gloss indicates 
that the verses were written in the twelfth century: 
‘Hildebertus episcopus, magistro Adam ut ei scriberet 
aliquod circa edificationem.”’ 
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poem appears frequently without the 
couplet.2* The meter of the verses is hex- 
ameter, while the concluding lines consti- 
tute an independent distich, which, as we 
have seen, stands alone in many manu- 
scripts. These are the two lines, moreover, 
which with slight variation serve to form 
the second of the distichs that we have 
quoted from the eleventh-century De vita 
monachorum. Unless, therefore, we assume 
that we are dealing with a proverb which 
he included in his poem, the couplet may 
be ascribed to the author, Roger of Caen. 

The theme of woman’s perfidy passed 
into Middle English literature, where its 
course from the thirteenth century has 
been traced by F. L. Utley.*® Current as 
a proverb was the downfall of Samson, 
David, and Solomon. In a passage which 
closely resembles the eleventh-century 
verse of Roger of Caen, Chaucer used the 
proverb to bring to a close, according to 
the rules of medieval rhetoric, the first see- 
tion of the Parson’s tale. 


Tue CoLLeGeE OF THE Ciry oF NEw YorK 


27 Edmond Faral, Romania (1920), XCVI, 108-10. 
28 W. Wattenbach, Sitzungsberichte, p. 137. 


29 The crooked rib: An analytical index to the argu- 
ment about women in English and Scot's literature 
(Columbus, Ohio, 1944), esp. No. 166; see also Nos. 
54, 106, 145, 210, 313, 317, and 381. The Claucer refer- 
ence, however, does not appear. 













RALEGH’S DISCOURSE OF WAR AND MACHIAVELLI’S DISCORSI 
VINCENT LUCIANI 


T Is becoming increasingly evident that the foreign political thinker whose works 
the great Elizabethans perhaps most avidly read and most thoroughly assimilated 
was Niccold Machiavelli, the celebrated Florentine whose name spelled anathema 
for Continental Europe. Gabriel Harvey, Edmund Spenser, Francis Bacon, Thomas 
Nashe,! all succumbed to the fascination of his thought, but no one to quite the same 
extent as Walter Ralegh. This had already been pointed out two decades ago by Nadja 
Kempner in her valuable Raleghs staatstheoretische Schriften, which discusses in great 
detail the very vital influence of Machiavelli upon the Cabinet council and the Maxims 
of state.2 Yet these two works do not give us the full measure of Ralegh’s borrowings 
from the Florentine. For example, the History of the world, although so alien in spirit to 
the productions of Florentine Renaissance historiography, contains, nonetheless, a few 
sections quite obviously inspired by Machiavelli. More important still, almost all the 
minor political treatises composed by Ralegh for one occasion or another afford definite 

evidences of Machiavellian thought. They are The prerogative of parliaments, the two 

Discourses on the proposed Savoyan marriages, and A discourse of the original and funda- 
mental cause of natural, arbitrary, necessary, and unnatural war.’ It is the purpose of this 

essay to ascertain to what extent the last-mentioned Discourse was influenced, if not 

inspired, by Machiavelli’s Discorsi sopra la prima Deca di Tito Livio. 





1 See, e.g., N. Orsini, ‘‘Gabriel Harvey, uomo del Rinascimento,”’ in Studii sul Rinascimento italiano in 
Inghilterra (Florence, 1937); E. A. Greenlaw, ‘‘The influence of Machiavelli on Spenser,’’ MP, VII (1909-10), 
187-202; N. Orsini, Bacone e Machiavelli (Genoa, 1936); V. Luciani, ‘‘Bacon and Machiavelli,”’ Italica, XXIV 
(1947), 26-40. There are no separate studies on the influence of Machiavelli on Nashe, as far as we know, but 
one need only consult McKerrow’s edition of Nashe's Works (London, 1910) to realize how considerable that 
influence is. 

2 Nadja Kempner, Raleghs staatstheoretische Schriften: Die Einfiihrung des Machiavellismus in England 
(Leipzig, 1928). This important opus is the point of departure for Mario Praz’s ‘‘Un machiavellico inglese: Sir 
Walter Raleigh,’’ La Cultura, VIII (1929), 16-27. It is referred to by Orsini in the two works mentioned above 
in n. 1 and by M. C. Bradbrook in her School of night (Cambridge, 1936). Long before Nadja Kempner wrote her 
thesis. however, Edmund Gosse had observed in his Raleigh (New York, 1886), p. 185: ‘‘The Cabinet council is 
a study in the manner of Machiavelli’’; and Louise Creighton, in her article on Ralegh in CHEL (New York, 
1910), IV, 75, had stated more exactly that the treatment of the Cabinet council, as well as many allusions 
therein, ‘‘shows his intimate acquaintance with the writings of Machiavelli.”’ 

3 In along note Nadja Kempner (p. 26) refers to a few of the sections of the History of the world derived from 
Machiavelli, but there are several more. She also points out one allusion to the Florentine in each of three of the 
minor works, but she makes no mention of Ralegh’s borrowings from Machiavelli for the Discourse of war or 
the Prerogative of parliaments. Neither does Edmund Gosse, Louise Creighton, or any of the following biog- 
raphers and students of Ralegh who allude to the Discourse: W. Oldys (in Works of Sir W. Ralegh [Oxford, 1829], 
Vol. I—Oldys’ Life was first published in 1736); A. Cayley (London, 1805); P. Fraser Tytler (2d ed.; Edinburgh, 
1833); H. D. Thoreau (Boston, 1905; but written in 1844 or thereabouts); J. A. St. John (2d ed.; London, 1869); 
W. Stebbing (Oxford, 1891); J. R. Rennell (London, 1904); L. Stephen and S. Lee (DNB, Vol. XVI; article on 
Ralegh); D. B. Chidsey (New York, 1931); W. Roy Macklin, who includes a long passage from the Discourse 
in his volume of selections from Ralegh (London, 1926). No reference at all is made to the Discourse of war by other 
biographers of Ralegh, such as J. Shirley (London, 1677); T. Birch (in Works of Sir W. Ralegh (London, 1751], 
Vol. I); Mrs. A. T. Thomson (Philadelphia, 1831); Macvey Napier (Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Raleigh {Cam- 
bridge, 1853]); C. Whitehead (London, 1854); C. Kingsley (Boston, 1859); 8S. G. Drake (Boston, 1862); E. Ed- 
wards (London, 1868); J. Buchan (Oxford, 1897); M. A. 8S. Hume (New York, 1926); M. Waldman (New York, 
1928); and E. Thompson (New Haven, 1936). No mention of the Discourse is made either by C. H. Firthin “Sir 

Walter Raleigh's History of the world’’ (in Proceedings of the British Academy (London, 1918]) or by A. B. 
Grosart, G. E. Hadow, and F. C. Hersey in their Raiegh anthologies (Chicago, 1892 [?]; Oxford, 1917; and New 
York, 1916, respectively). 
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RALeGH’s “Discourse OF WAR” AND MACHIAVELLI’s “Discorst”’ 123 


Ralegh’s rather long and at times sententious Discourse classifies wars into three 

-ategories: (1) necessary or natural war; (2) arbitrary or customary war; (3) unnatural, 
intestine, or civil war. The three types are carefully differentiated, but far greater em- 
phasis is laid upon arbitrary and unnatural than upon necessary war, which is disposed 
of in short order. Arbitrary or customary war is defined as that ‘‘unto which the 
offended party is not compelled” and which may arise from such motives as (1) fear of 
harm or prevention of danger—which motive Ralegh, like Bacon, is inclined to con- 
done; (2) revenge of injury sustained; and (3) mere ambition, the true cause of most 
wars, which he emphatically condemns. In connection with this last motive, Ralegh 
adduces the example of Rome’s war upon Carthage; but far more important is the 
lengthy digression upon the papacy, which is accused of having engaged in many wars 
of greed and ambition to uphold its temporal power. As for unnatural or civil war, 
Ralegh deplores it and defends government in general—nay, even tyranny—on the 
ground that most intestine conflicts arise not from any sincere attempt to correct public 
abuses but from the ambition of private persons. He expatiates upon incidents of the 
Second Punie War, insisting upon the point that the fall of Carthage was due far more 
to factions at home than to the military prowess of the Romans. This instance of 
Carthage also causes him to adduce two examples of how the stupid ambition of base 
commanders jeopardized Rome in the same war, and this, in turn, leads him to demon- 
strate how the downfall of the Roman republic was precipitated by the dissensions 
arising from the revival of the Agrarian Law. Cursory mention is made of other civil 
wars—English, French, Hebrew—after which Ralegh concludes the Discourse with the 
fervent hope that England may continue to enjoy the blessing of peace.* 

At first glance, any classification of wars such as Ralegh makes is a natural one and 
need not have any ascertainable source. Yet the point of departure for it may well be 
Machiavelli’s Discorsi. In the discourse, ‘‘La Cagione perché i popoli si partono da’ 
luoghi patrii, ed inondano il paese altrui” (Discorsz, II, 8), both necessary and arbitrary 
war are touched upon, although the first type is analyzed in greater detail: 

L’una [i.e., generazione di guerra] é fatta per ambizione de’ principi o delle republiche, che 
cercano di propagare lo imperio.... L’altra generazione di guerra é guando uno popolo intero con 
tutte le sue famiglie si lieva d’uno luogo, necessitato o dalla fame o dalla guerra, e va a cercare nuova 
sede e nuova pxovincia; non per comandarla, come quegli di sopra, ma per possederla tutta 
particularmente, e cacciarne 0 ammazzare gli abitatori antichi di quella. Questa guerra é crude- 
lissima e paventosissima.® 
Like Machiavelli, Ralegh states that ‘“‘when any country is overlaid by the multitude 
which live upon it, there is a natural necessity compelling it to disburden itself, and lay 





4 The edition of the Discourse of war from which we shall quote is that of Ralegh’s Works (Oxford, 1829), 
VIII, 253-97, which contains the Mazims of state (ibid., pp. 1-34), the Cabinet council (ibid., pp. 37-150), and 
many other minor works. The first edition of the Discourse (in Judicious and select essayes and observations of 
W. Raleigh (London, 1650; reissued in 1667]) does not include the section on civil war. The second edition (in 
Three discourses of Sir W. Raleigh (London, 1702]) divides it into three separate essays: (1) A discourse of war in 
general (pp. 51-94); (2) Of unnatural war (pp. 95-147); (3) Of ecclesiastical power (pp. 148-74, erroneously 
paged 148-204). The complete Discourse was also published by T. Birch in his edition of Ralegh’s Works (Lon- 
don, 1751), II, 21-70. The Oxford text is substantially the same as Birch's save for certain orthographical 
changes. For descriptions of these editions see Oldys’ Life of Sir Walter Ralegh (in Works of Sir W. Ralegh 
\Oxford, 1829], I, 426-27) and T. N. Brushfield’s Bibliography of Sir Walter Ralegh (Plymouth, Eng., 1886), 
pp. 17-19. 

5 Discorsi sopra la prima Deca di Tito Livio, in Tutte le opere storiche e letterarie di Niccold Machiavelli, ed. 
Guido Mazzoni and Mario Casella (Florence, 1929), p. 149. This edition will henceforth be referred to as ‘‘O pere."’ 
The italics are ours. 
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the load upon others, by right or wrong; for . . . there is no misery that urgeth men so 
violently unto desperate courses and contempt of death, as the torments and threats of 
famine: wherefore the war that is grounded upon this general remediless necessity may 
be termed the general and remediless, or necessary war.’’® Both definitions do not, of 
course, conform in every detail, but there is the same insistence upon “necessity” and 
“the threats of famine.’’ Ralegh refers to overpopulation as a cause, whereas Machiavel- 
li refers to war, which he later qualifies in this wise: ‘‘... una guerra ed oppressione che 
ne’ paesi propri é loro fatta’’7—which may well be the result of overpopulation. More- 
over, Ralegh utilizes Machiavelli’s definition in the Cabinet council, where it appears in 
chapter xxvi in the form of two “maxims of state, or prudential grounds and polemical 
precepts.”’® As examples of necessary wars the Florentine adduces the invasions of the 
Gauls, the Goths, the Vandals, the Tartars, the Seythians.® In his Discourse, Ralegh 
mentions them all except the Scythians; but he adds the examples of the Saxons, the 
Danes, the Normans, and the Turks.'° As for the invasions of the Scythians, reference 
is made to them in the History of the world." As we have noted, Machiavelli calls neces- 
sary war most cruel and most terrifying. For Sir Walter it is “the most grievous war 
that can be imagined.’’” 

In discussing arbitrary war, Ralegh observes that it is not sufficient for a state to 
have the wherewithal to sustain those who live in it if means are wanting for a great 
number of well-deservers to participate in the general store. When this is the case, a 
foreign war may well serve to purge the body of the nation of its humors, and par- 
ticularly so if colonies are planted in the lands conquered by such wars. An example in 
point is Spain, which sends many colonies abroad, a policy which preserves it “from 
swelling humours: yet is not that country thereby dispeopled, but maintaineth still 
growing upon it (like a tree from whom plants have been taken to fill whole orchards) 
as many as it can well nourish.’’* Ralegh approves of this policy, adding that, had the 
English kings pursued the same course and peopled France with Englishmen, that na- 
tion would have long since been an integral part of the British Empire. This is, of 
course, the Roman policy of colonization so strongly advocated in the Principe (chap. 
iii) and in the Discorsi (II, 4). It is noteworthy that Spenser and Bacon, basing them- 
selves upon Machiavelli, had suggested that the English Crown should adopt this 
policy with respect to Ireland,'‘ and that Ralegh himself advocated it in his Maxims of 
state, when discussing ‘Kingdoms new-gotten,”’ as well as in his Cabinet council, chapter 
iv.!© The unmistakable source for both these sections is the Principe. 










* Works, VIII, 256. The italics are ours. 7 Opere, p. 150. ; 
8 Works, VIII, 135: “All foreign wars with princes, or other states, taken in hand, be either for ambition or 

desire of glory, or else for necessity’’; and, ‘‘Otherwise it is where a whole nation, enforced by famine or fury of 

war, abandon their own dwellings, and are forced to inhabit elsewhere.” 5 
? Opere, pp. 149-51. t 

1° Works, VIII, 254-56. 

1! Tbid., I1I-1V, 802—4. The section of the History of the world which refers to the Scythians is No. 4 of Book i 
. chap. xxviii. The History is contained in Vols. II-VII of the Works. R 

12 Works, VIII, 255. 13 Tbid., p. 258. 

14 See above, among the studies mentioned in n. 1. 

18 Works, VIII, 19, 41. Compare, e.g., on p. 41: ‘“‘Another way is to send thither certain colonies, and plant 
them in fit places, or else to settle some garrisons both of horse and foot; but colonies are less chargeable to the 
prince." In the Principe (Opere, p. 7), Machiavelli says: ‘‘L’altro migliore remedio @ mandare colonie in uno o in 
duo luoghi che sieno quasi compedes di quello stato; perché é necessario o fare questo 0 tenervi assaigente d’arme e 
fanti. Nelle colonie non si spende molto; e sanza sua spesa, 0 poca, ve le manda e tiene....”’ 
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RALEGH’s “DiscouRsE OF WAR” AND MACHIAVELLI’s “Discorsi” 125 
As for the motives of arbitrary war, Machiavelli alludes to ‘“‘ambition,’”’ as we have 
noted, in Discorsi, II, 8. In the following discourse (II, 9) entitled ‘Quali cagioni 
comunemente faccino nascere le guerre intra i potenti,’’ he states that occasion of war 
may arise ‘‘a caso” or “é fatta nascere da colui che disidera muovere la guerra,’’!® which 
is nothing more than the “‘where occasion of war is greedily sought” referred to by 
Ralegh.!? The example of the First Punic War is given by both writers, and Machiavell} 
even adds that of the Second Punic War. As to the motive of “fear of harm”’ or “‘pre- 
vention of danger,”’ it forms the topic of Discorsi, I1, 12: “‘S’egli é meglio, temendo di 
essere assaltato, inferire o aspettare la guerra.’’ True, the Florentine is more concerned 
with the general military problem, but the wars that he discusses are for the most part 
those of the arbitrary, and not the necessary, sort. At any rate, the motive of “fear of 
harm” is mentioned elsewhere in the Discorsi: ‘‘Perché, per due cagioni si fa guerra a 
una republica: l’una, per diventarne signore; l’altra, per paura ch’ella non ti occupi.’”"* 

The long digression upon arbitrary wars caused by papal aggression would seem the 
natural outburst of any Protestant Englishman of fierce anti-Catholic sentiments. 
This does not prevent its having been suggested by the famous introductory chapters 
of Machiavelli’s [storie fiorentine, by his Discorsi, I, 12, or by Guicciardini’s equally 
celebrated excursus on the growth of the temporal power of the papacy, to be found 
in Book IV of the Storia d’Italia. That this opinion is not mere idle speculation is borne 
out by the following paragraph which Ralegh placed almost at the very opening of his 
digression: 

It was the rule of our blessed Saviour, By their works ye shall know them: what the works of 
those that occupy the papacy have been, since the days of Pepin and Charlemaigne, who first 
enabled them with temporal donation, the Italian writers have testified at large. Yet were it 
needless to recite Machiavel, who hath recorded their doings, and is therefore the more hateful; 
or Guicciardin, whose works they have guelded, as not enduring to hear all that he hath written; 
though he spake enough in that which remains. What history shall we read, (except the Annals 
of Caesar Baronius, and some books of friars and friarly parasites,) which, mentioning their 
acts, doth not leave witnesses of their ungodly dealings in all quarters?! 


Examples galore follow this passage, examples of papal greed and tyranny and of the 
popes’ custom, as Ralegh puts it, “shamefully to misuse the fervent zeal of men to 
religious arms, by converting the monies which they have levied for such wars [i.e., 
wars against the Turks] to their own services.’’?° A few of these historical instances, 
such as the assistance given the popes by Pepin and Charlemagne or the humiliation 
to which Henry IV was subjected by Gregory VII, are related in Machiavelli or in 
Guicciardini. Most of the examples, however, are not found in these authors. An 
omnivorous reader, Ralegh had at hand so much information concerning papal history 
that he did not have to restrict himself to Guicciardini’s outline, which, moreover, was 
well known to Ralegh’s contemporaries. Furthermore, he may have had enough critical 
judgment to detect that the first book of Machiavelli’s [storie fiorentine, for all its bril- 
liance, was replete with errors of fact which he could easily find corrected in later works. 

16 Opere, p. 151. 

1 Works, VIII, 263. 

18 Opere, p. 68. The discourse is No. 6 of Book I. The italics are ours. 

19 Works, VIII, 266. The digression on the papacy runs from p. 264 to p. 278 and constitutes nearly one-third 
of the entire Discourse. 
20 Thid., pp. 265-66. 
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And, finally, it was natural for him, an Englishman, to capitalize on the history of the | 
popes’ relations with English kings. : 
Ralegh enters upon his discussion of unnatural or civil war by deprecating such 7 
conflicts, to corroborate which opinion he mentions Tacitus and Machiavelli. Here are 7 
his precise words: ‘“Tacitus says, we ought to submit to what is present, and should 
wish for good princes, but whatsoever they are, endure them; and Machiavel terms this | 
a golden sentence, adding, that whosoever does otherwise, ruins both himself and coun- |~ 
try.’ This is not a citation from both Tacitus and Machiavelli but rather from the 
latter alone. In fact, it has been lifted almost wholly out of the famous chapter on con- 
spiracies (Discorsz, III, 6): ‘‘E veramente, quella sentenzia di Cornelio Tacito é aurea, 
che dice: che gli uomini hanno ad onorare le cose passate, e ad ubbidire alle presenti; e 
debbono desiderare i buoni principi, e, comunque ei si sieno fatti, tollerargli. E ver- 
mente, chi fa altrimenti, il pid delle volte rovina sé e la sua patria.”*’ Ralegh is very 
wary of change in government, and he advocates it only if the person or persons pos- 
sessing the supreme power are incurably defective and if such defectiveness is plainly 
apparent to the majority of the people. Aristocratic in nature like Guicciardini, Ralegh 
feared excessive authority in the people; for, says he, “I am sure arbitrariness in a © 
multitude is far more dangerous than in a single person.’’?* Machiavelli, on the other 
hand, had faith in the multitude, which he characterized as wiser and more constant 
than a prince. The famous discourse (I, 58), ““La moltitudine é pid savia e pid costante 
che uno principe,” brings out this conviction quite forcefully. Ralegh also felt that as 
a rule civil wars are not due to popular discontent arising from open abuses in govern- 
ment but rather to the ambition of a few. He expresses such an idea thus: “The in- 
satiable minds of men, impatient under what is present, fond of any alteration, headed 
by those that will be under no dominion but that of avarice, ambition, or revenge, are 
the original cause of those calamities a civil war brings upon a nation.’’*‘ The first part | 
of this observation is reminiscent of Machiavelli’s “sendo.... gli appetiti umani in- 
saziabili.... ne risulta continuamente una mala contentezza nelle menti umane, ed uno 
fastidio delle cose che si posseggono.”** The conclusion, however, is Ralegh’s own, al- |_ 
though it is possible that the Discorsi helped him to formulate it. At any rate, he illus- | 3 
trates his assertion with the example of the French civil wars, which were fomented by | 
a few turbulent spirits under the mask of religion. A more important instance upon 
which Ralegh expatiates is that of the Second Punic War, to the narration of which, as 
we know, he devotes almost a whole volume of his History of the world. In the Discourse 
he insists that Carthage was not vanquished by Rome but was betrayed by an envious 
faction at home, the guiding spirit of which was the ambitious and perfidious Hanno. 
Furthermore, in the same war, Rome herself came near sharing the same fate as 
Carthage, thanks to the blunders of base spirits like Centenius Penula and Terentius 
Varro, whose prime desire was to curry favor with the populace. Rome weathered the 
storm then, but she was destined to succumb later to the frenzy of sedition caused by 
the revival of the Agrarian Law. Machiavelli’s Hanno, “‘uno vecchio e prudente citta- 
dino cartaginese,’’** is a far cry from the seditious spirit portrayed by Ralegh; but as ~ 
to the characterization of Penula and Varro and the recountal of the contentions arising 
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24 Ibid., p. 282. 





21 Tbid., p. 279. 22 Opere, p. 200. 23 Works, VIII, 281. 
25 Opere, p. 136. The passage is in the introduction to Book II of the Discorsi. 
26 Jbid., p. 183. The reference is in Discorsi, II, 27. 
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from the Agrarian Law and the consequences attendant upon it, both the Englishman 
and the Florentine are in essential agreement. Let us compare, for instance, the narra- 
tion of Penula’s attempt against Hannibal in the Discourse of war with that in Ma- 
chiavelli’s Discorst, from which it was undoubtedly derived, all the more so since the 
Florentine’s name is mentioned. 


DISCORSI, I, 53 

(Title: Il popolo molte volte disidera la 
rovina sua, ingannato da una falsa spezie di 
beni: e come le grandi speranze e gagliarde 
promesse facilmente lo muovono.) 

Era stato Annibale in Italia otto o dieci 
anni, aveva ripieno di occisione de’ Romani 
tutta questa provincia, quando venne in 
Senato Marco Centenio Penula, uomo vilissi- 
mo (nondimanco aveva avuto qualche grado 
nella milizia), ed offersesi, che, se gli davano 
autoriti di potere fare esercito d’uomini 
volontari in qualunque luogo volesse in 
Italia, ei darebbe loro, in brevissimo tempo, 
preso o morto Annibale. Al Senato parve la 
domanda di costui temeraria; nondimeno, ei, 
pensando, che s’ella se gli negasse e nel popolo 
si fusse dipoi saputa la sua chiesta, che non 
ne nascesse qualche tumulto, invidia e mal 
grado contro all’ordine senatorio, gliene con- 
cessono: volendo pit: tosto mettere a pericolo 
tutti coloro che lo seguitassono, che fare 
surgere nuovi sdegni nel popolo; sappiendo 
quanto simile partito fusse per essere accetto, 
e quanto fusse difficile il dissuaderlo.?’ 


DISCOURSE OF WAR 


But to mention the stories which shew that 
base men of little ability may be popular in a 
government, and that it is dangerous when 
they are so: M. Centenius Penula, (whom 
Machiavel calls a very base fellow,) after 
Hannibal had been in Italy eight or ten years, 
and had filled the country with bloody 
slaughters of the Romans, to the great terror 
of Rome itself, being swelled to a great con- 
ceit of himself, by the airy applauses and 
opinions of the vulgar, had the confidence to 
enter the senate, offering that if they would 
give him authority to levy an army, he would 
in a short time deliver into their hands Hanni- 
bal, either dead or alive. The senate thought 
his demand very rash, but considering how 
acceptable such a proposal would sound in the 
ears of the people, durst not deny him, for 
fear of a tumult: thus they were forced to 
sacrifice their own judgments, an army of 
friends, and almost their whole state, to satisfy 
the humour of the people centred in one weak 
man.”8 


The case of Penula is quoted in chapter xxvi of the Cabinet council to illustrate a maxim 
drawn from this same discourse of Machiavelli.” It is also related in the History of the 
world, but the version herein is briefer and contains certain details that definitely point 
to Livy as its source.*° The example of Varro’s rashness and its disastrous consequences 


27 Ibid., p. 124. The example of Varro is also cited on this page. 


28 Works, VIII, 288-89. 


29 Tbid., p. 132. 


30 This is easily borne out by a comparison of Ralegh’s text (History of the world, Book V, chap. iii, Sec. XIV 
(Works, VI, 374] with Livy’s (xxv. 19 [‘‘Loeb Classical Library’’ (Cambridge, Mass., 1940)], VI, 416): 


RALEGH 


This Penula had made great vaunts to the Roman 
senate of wonders which he would work, if he might 
be trusted with the leading of five thousand men. 
The fathers were unwilling in such a time to reject 
the virtue of any good soldier, how mean soever his 
condition were. Wherefore they gave him the charge 
of eight thousand; and he himself being a proper man, 
and talking bravely, gathered up so many volun- 
taries, as almost doubled his number. 


LIVY 


Is [i.e., M. Centenius Paenula], perfunctus militia, 
per P. Cornelium Sullam praetorem in senatum intro- 
ductus petit a patribus uti sibi quinque milia militum 
darentur: se peritum et hostis et regionum brevi 
operae pretium facturum....Id non promissum 
magis stolide quam stolide creditum, tamquam 
eaedem militares et imperatoriae artes essent. Data 
pro quinque octo milia militum, pars dimidia cives, 
pars socii. Et ipse aliguantum voluntariorum in 
itinere ex agris concivit ac prope duplicato exercitu in 
Lucanos pervenit . . . (the italics are ours]. 


It may be added in passing that no mention of Penula is made in Polybius’ Histories, which are also one of 


Ralegh’s principal sources for Book V of the History of the world. 
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is also cited in the Discorsi and in the History of the world.*' Yet, although Ralegh was 7 

acquainted with Machiavelli’s reference to Varro, he is undoubtedly indebted to the 7 
much fuller account of the Roman consul’s foolhardiness as given in Livy. a 

The compliance of the Roman senate with the multitude, as evidenced in the cases |~ 
of Penula and Varro, demonstrates, according to Ralegh, that the populace when ‘g 
aroused must have its way; that it is “rarely capable of reason and persuasion; and 
that it is an Herculean labour to persuade them from an imaginary to a real good.’’* |~ 
This observatien is, in essence, the title of the discourse in which Machiavelli adduces 
the examples of the two Roman commanders. Ralegh then adds: ‘‘Thus to free them- 
selves from the difficulties of reasoning with the multitude, it was the wisdom of the 
ancient lawgivers, such as Numa, Lycurgus, and Solon, to assign the laws they made 
for the benefit of the people (who understanding nothing suspect everything) to some 
deity, that they might be received without opposition or contempt.”’*4 In a different 
context (i.e., Discorsi, I, 11) Machiavelli expresses similar opinions, in connection with 
which he also mentions Numa, Lycurgus, and Solon: “E veramente, mai fu aleuno 
ordinatore di leggi straordinarie in uno popolo che non ricorresse a Dio; perché altri- 
mente non sarebbero accettate: perché sono molti i beni conosciuti da uno prudente,i 
quali non hanno in sé ragioni evidenti da poterli persuadere a altrui.’’*> Ralegh’s next 
observation names the Florentine: ‘The vulgar are easily moved, as Machiavel says, by 
arguments that tend to present gain or loss; their minds, being wholly taken up with 
the present, are ever void of that wisdom which is the result of reflection, not capable, 
by comparing the present with what has been, of making a rational conjecture of what 
may be.’’** The first part of this citation may well be from the Discorsi (I, 53): “E 
quando nelle cose che si mettono innanzi al popolo, si vede guadagno, ancora che vi sia 
nascosto sotto perdita.... sempre sara facile persuaderlo alla moltitudine.’’*’ The rest 
of Ralegh’s passage, however, may be an attempt on his part to discredit the vulgar by 
exploiting the authority of the Florentine. The latter had much more faith in the people 
than did his English disciple, and whenever Machiavelli speaks of the people’s failings, 
he usually does not omit to mention their virtues. 

Ralegh next endeavors to explain the attitude of those Carthaginian senators who, 
by believing crafty insinuations, caused the downfall of their commonwealth. He ob- 
serves in point: “It is hard to say that charity, that divine virtue so necessary in single 
persons, is dangerous in governors; yet in them it is prudence to believe all men are 
bent to mischief, and that good is seldom done but through force or fear, and that most 
have a wit to put in practice the wickedness of their minds as often as occasion shall 
serve.’’*’ This is an echo of Machiavelli’s conviction that men are generally wicked and 
cannot be wrought upon otherwise than by force or by fear. In fact, Ralegh’s observa- 
tion may have its origin in part in Discorsi, I, 3: “‘... € necessario a chi dispone una re- 
publica, ed ordina leggi in quella, presupporre tutti gli uomini rei, e che li abbiano 
sempre a usare la malignita dello animo loro, qualunque volta ne abbiano libera occa- 

3! Machiavelli, Opere, p. 124; Ralegh, Works, VI, 257-71 (Book V, chap. iii, Secs. VI-VIII, of the History). 
% Livy (Loeb ed.), V, 288-398 passim (xxii. 25-60). 
83 Works, VIII, 291. 
4 Ibid. 















































37 Opere, p. 124. 
38 Works, VIII, 292. 






%5 Opere, p. 77. 
% Works, VIII, 291-92. 
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sione....’’8® This same Machiavellian maxim finds its place in chapter xxvi of the 
Cabinet council.*® As to the corollary that good is seldom done but through force or fear, 
how reminiscent it is of the famous chapter xvii of the Principe! It is further note- 
worthy that Ralegh appears to make the distinction so vital in the proper understand- 
ing of the Florentine’s precepts, viz., that what is good and virtuous for the individual 
is not prudent for the ruler of a state. 

The basis for Ralegh’s observations upon the Agrarian Law is found in Machiavelli’s 
famous discourse (I, 37) entitled ‘Quali scandoli partori in Roma la legge agraria....”’ 
Both writers affirm that the contentions over this law kindled su:ch a hatred between 
plebeians and patricians that they both resorted to extreme remedies, the inevitable 
result of which was the destruction of the republic. Some of the considerations sug- 
gested to Ralegh by this strife over the Agrarian Law are simply derived from Ma- 
chiavelli. The following passage in the Discourse, for instance, is hardly more than a 
translation of the original Italian: 


DISCORSI, I, 37 


Vedesi per questo ancora, quanto gli uomini 
stimano pid la roba che gli onori. Perché la 
Nobilit’ romana sempre negli onori cedé sanza 
scandoli straordinari alla plebe; ma come si 
venne alla roba, fu tanta la ostinazione sua nel 
difenderla...." 


DISCOURSE OF WAR 
... it is plain by this also, how much men 
esteem wealth rather than honours; for the 
nobility of Rome ever gave way to the people, 
where it touched matter of honour without 
any extraordinary distaste; but when their 
wealth was concerned, how obstinately did 

they defend it, even to madness!** 


The next observation is inspired at least in part by Machiavelli and is repeated in a 
form even closer to the original Italian in chapter xxvi of the Cabinet council:* 


DISCORSI, I, 37 DISCOURSE OF WAR 






Egli é sentenzia degli antichi scrittori, come 
gli uomini sogliono affliggersi nel male e 
stuccarsi nel bene; e come dall’una e dall’altra 
di queste due passioni nascano i medesimi 
effetti. Perché, qualunque volta é tolto agli 
uomint il combattere per necessita, combattono 
per ambizione; la quale é tanto potente ne’petti 
umani, che mai, a qualunque grado si salgano, 
gli abbandona.*4 


And it is more plain there is not in nature 
a point of stability to be found; everything 
either ascends or declines: when wars are 
ended abroad, sedition begins at home, and 
when men are freed from fighting for necessity, 
they quarrel through ambition. 


The long digression on the Roman civil wars is followed by a brief one on the barons’ 
wais in England, the result of which, as Ralegh justly points out, has been to strengthen 


39 Opere, p. 62. Cf. Il Principe, chap. xvii, in Opere, p. 33. 
40 Works, VIII, 124: ‘‘Whoso taketh in hand to frame any state or government, ought to presuppose that all 
men are evil, and at occasions will shew themselves so to be."’ 


41 Opere, p. 107. 
42 Works, VIII, 293. 


48 Ibid., p. 130: ‘There is nothing more strange, yet by experience proved true, that men in adverse fortune 
be much grieved, and in prosperity also discontented; which is the reason, that not being forced to fight for 
necessity, they will nevertheless contend for ambition; and that humour doth as well possess those that live 


aloft, as others whom fortune holdeth down.” 
44 Opere, p. 105. The italics are ours. 
46 Works, VIII, 293. The italics are ours. 
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the commons at the expense of the nobility. Sir Walter’s aristocratic nature rebels 
against this tendency, convinced as he is that the nobility preserves liberty longer than 
the commons do. He illustrates this point with the following historical examples: 
“Solon’s popular state came far short of Lycurgus’s by mixed government; for the 
popular state of Athens soon fell, whilst the royal, mixed government of Sparta stood a 
mighty time; by the nobility Sparta and Venice enjoyed their freedom longer than 
Rome.’’** These instances and the reflections prompted by them are also found in 
Discorsi, I, 2 and 5; yet Machiavelli, more acute and more profound than Ralegh, 
proceeds to make distinctions with which the Englishman is scarcely concerned, espe- 
cially since they do not entirely favor the nobility and are quite laudatory of the Ro- 
man polity.*” 

The Discourse of war thus comes to its conclusion, for which Ralegh is indebted to 
no one but himself. After reflecting that no man is wise or safe unless he is honest, he 
concludes on this note: ‘‘All I have designed is peace to my country; and may England 
enjoy that blessing when I shall have no more proportion in it than what my ashes 
make!’’48 

From the foregoing it is evident that much of the Discourse of war is based upon 
Machiavelli’s Discorsi, and it is not without the realm of possibility that the subject 
itself was suggested to Ralegh by the Florentine’s work. The threefold division of wars 
is at least implicit in the Discorsi, where, besides the two chapters in which necessary 
and arbitrary wars are defined, there are many others the topic of which is some aspect 
of civil strife, the bane of factions, parties, and conspiracies, the famous sette to which 
Machiavelli so often refers. Moreover, the Florentine’s name is mentioned four times, 
and quite a few passages are drawn from his work. But, for all this, the Discourse is not 
a slavish imitation of Machiavelli. First of all, Ralegh has united in one well-knit, co- 
herent discourse observations which he found here and there in the Discorsz. Second, 
he holds some opinions that are quite different from those of the Florentine. He does 
not share the latter’s faith in the people. He is more critical of the institutions and prac- 
tices of Rome, the state to which Machiavelli so often points as the ideal for modern 
nations to follow. Furthermore, he keeps the example of England constantly before his 
mind and naturally draws upon its history for many of his facts. And, finally, he is not 
so consistently unmoral as the Florentine secretary, for he feels bound to make conces- 
sions to Christian morality in some of his reflections upon government and history. 

In conclusion, a word must be said about the literary and political value of the 
Discourse of war and its relation to those other works of Ralegh for which material was 
also drawn from Machiavelli. An elegantly written discourse, it does not merit the 
oblivion to which it has been consigned by most students of Ralegh, interested as they 


46 ITbid., p. 296. 


47 Opere, pp. 61, 64. On p. 61 Machiavelli insists that, as a lawgiver, Lycurgus is more praiseworthy than 
Solon because he instituted in Sparta a form of governo misto instead of a popular state. On p. 64, with respect 
to whether liberty is better preserved by the commons or by the nobles, he observes: ‘‘....se si esaminasse i] 
fine loro {i.e., delle repubbliche], si piglierebbe la parte de’ Nobili, per avere avuta la liberta di Sparta e di 
Vinegia pid lunga vita che quella di Roma’’ (where liberty was safeguarded by the populace). The Florentine 
soon qualifies this statement, however, in the light of his famous distinction between commonwealths for preser- 
vation and commonwealths for increase. A state interested only in self-preservation, he affirms, would do well to 
follow the example of Sparta and Venice; but a state with expansion as its goal should look upon Rome as the 
model to imitate. 


48 Works, VIII, 297. 
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are in his colorful life, his manifold interests, and his grandiloquent History. It is doubt- 
ful that many of them have more than glanced at the Discourse; for, had they read it 
carefully, they would in all probability have become as impressed with it as were 
Macklin, St. John, Louise Creighton,** and particularly Thoreau and Gosse. Thoreau 
declares that in it ‘are many things well thought, and many more well said.’®° Gosse 
recommends it to the modern reader as ‘‘the most generally pleasing of Raleigh’s prose 
compositions” and considers it ‘certainly more elegant in literary form” than the 
Cabinet council.*! This should be obvious to those who have read both writings; for, 
whereas the Cabinet council is hardly more than a collection of loosely connected apho- 
risms, the Discourse is a cohesive, well-knit, and well-reasoned composition. Moreover, 
notwithstanding its considerable debt to the Discors7, it is not a plagiarism but rather 
an application of Machiavelli’s ideas to an original topic of genuine political interest, 
unlike the Cabinet council, which is for the most part a good translation of maxims culled 
from the Discors?, the Principe, and other works. The two compositions, however, have 
much in common. As we have noted, several of the Machiavellian precepts in one work 
find their counterpart in the other. Moreover, in both of them, Ralegh makes no con- 
cession to the prevalent popular belief that the Florentine was the offspring of the devil. 
In other words, they do not exhibit, as do the Mazims of state, the author’s tendency to 
denounce Machiavellian doctrine and practice in some sections and to borrow with 
impunity from Machiavelli’s works in others.*® The Discourse of war, therefore, like the 
Cabinet council, genuinely reflects the great fascination that the Florentine’s thought 
held for Ralegh. 


City CoLtiaGe or NEw YORK 


‘9 Louise Creighton is of the opinion that the Discourse is ‘‘more living and full of interest’’ than are the 
Cabinet council and the Maxims of state (CHEL, IV, 75). Macklin considers it significant enough to include the 
last few pages of it in his Ralegh anthology (London, 1926), pp. 183-89. St. John praises the digression on the 
temporal power of the papacy (Life of Sir Walter Raleigh (2d ed.; London, 1869], p. 366). Tytler quotes a few 
lines of the Discourse, and Oldys discusses the editions of it; but neither of them has anything to say about its 
literary merit. As for Cayley, Stebbing, Rennell, Chidsey, Stephen, and Lee, they refer to the work without 
commenting upon it (see above, n. 3). 

5° Thoreau, p. 66. A few significant passages are also quoted (pp. 66-68). 

51 Gosse, p. 186. Gosse quotes the last passage, which he finds particularly charming. 

52 Works, VIII, 15, 16, 18, 24. Cf., e.g., p. 15: ‘‘Whereby appeareth the false doctrine of the Machiavelian 
policy; for what better means to keep the people in obedience, than love and reverence of the people towards the 
prince?’’ For the Florentine’s influence upon the Maxims of state, see Kempner, pp. 52-56. 














Samuel Butler’s Satires and miscel- 

laneous poetry and prose (1928), René 
Lamar remarked that the only extant 
manuscripts of Butler now recognized are 
two folio volumes owned by the British 
Museum, Additional Manuscripts 32625 
and 32626. These Robert Thyer used in 
preparing for the press the first edition of 
The genuine remains in verse and prose of 
Mr. Samuel Butler (1759); probably 
Charles Baldwin also used them for the 
second edition.’ At any rate, Thyer ex- 
plained in his preface that 
the Manuscripts, from which this work is 
printed, are Butler’s own hand-writing, as evi- 
dently appears from some original letters of his 
found amongst them—That upon his death 
they fell into the hands of his good friend Mr. 
W. Longueville, of the Temple. . . . That upon 
Mr. Longueville’s decease they became the 
property of his son the late Charles Longueville, 
Esq; who bequeathed them at his death to 
John Clarke, Esq [Charles Longueville’s nat- 
ural son]; and that this gentleman has been 
prevailed upon to part with them, and favoured 
me with an authority to insert the following 
certificate of their authenticity. 


The certificate is merely a note signed by 
Clarke guaranteeing the papers turned 
over to Thyer to be Butler’s original man- 
uscripts, which had been bequeathed to 
him by Charles Longueville. What hap- 
pened to them between Thyer’s acquisi- 
tion and that of the British Museum is 
conjectural.2, But, unquestionably, the 
British Museum manuscripts are part of 
those to which Clarke’s attestation refers; 


I A prefatory note to his edition of 


1 Josephine Bauer, ‘‘Some verse fragments and 
prose Characters by Samuel Butler not included in the 
Complete works,"’ MP, XLV (1948), 160, n. 5. 


2 Tbid., p. 161. 
(Mopern PutLotocr, November, 1948] 
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also, unquestionably, some of Butler’s 
manuscripts were destroyed and some lost 
before those which remained reached the 
British Museum.’ Happily, one of the lost 
has been recovered. In 1941 Dr. A. S. W. 
Rosenbach listed in his catalogue of E’ng- 
lish poetry to 1700 an unpublished manu- 
script of Samuel Butler. 

The recovered manuscript is a com- 
monplace book which was owned at the 
end of the eighteenth century by James 
Massey of Rosthern, near Knotsford, 
Cheshire; it was mentioned by Thyer and 
by Treadway Russel Nash, a later editor 
of Hudibras, both of whom had seen it, 
and by Lamar, who had not. Its history is 
somewhat obscure. Massey’s identity has 
never been established, although he may 
be related to one of the subscribers to 
Thyer’s edition of Butler, “John Massey, 
Esq; of Rostherne, in Cheshire.”’ Since the 
document which John Clarke turned over 
to Thyer was addressed from Walgherton, 
Cheshire, and since the Massey residence 
was in the same county, it is likely that 
James Massey also obtained his Butler 
from Clarke, Longueville’s heir; indeed, 
we are told by Thyer in “the following 
Passage cited from the Poetical Register, 
Vol. II, p. 21—‘In Justice to the Public it 
is thought proper to declare, that all the 
Manuscripts, Mr. Butler left behind him, 
are now in the Custody of Mr. Longue- 
ville... .’”’* And Nash added in his edi- 
tion of Hudibras (1793): 

As to the MSS. which after Mr. Butler’s 
death came into the hands of Mr. Longueville, 
and from whence Mr. Thyer published his 

3 Ibid. 


4R. Thyer (ed.), The genuine remains in verse and 
prose of Mr. Samuel Butler (London, 1759), I, 202. 
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genuine Remains in the year 1749; what re- 
main of them, still unpublished, are either in 
the hands of the ingenious Doctor Farmer of 
Cambridge, or myself; for Mr. Butler’s Com- 
mon-place Book, mentioned by Mr. Thyer, I 
am indebted to the liberal and public-spirited 
James Massey, Esq., of Rosthern, near Knots- 
ford, Cheshire.® 


Nash not only used but owned the book in 
the last decade of the eighteenth century; 
on the back of the front cover, he wrote, 
“In the Beginning of January 1796 dyed 
at Rostherne in Cheshire aged 83 James 
Massey Esqt, who gave me this book. 
T Russel Nash.’’® 
One part of the manuscript which Nash 
published was a facsimile of the following 
couplet which is written in the common- 
place book twice, with slight variations: 
To thinke how Spencer dy’d, how Cowly 
mourn’d 
How Butler’s 
return’d. 


Nash took it to be in Butler’s hand; but, 
inasmuch as it was an adaptation of two 
lines from Otway’s prologue to Constan- 
tine the great, which was not acted until 
1684, he was forced to assume that Butler, 
who died in 1680, had seen the couplet in 
manuscript. Evidently, Nash did not ob- 
serve that the script in which it was writ- 
ten differed from that of the greater part 
of the text.” Nor did he notice in the man- 


faith and service were 


5 Samuel Butler, Hudibras, ed. Treadway Russel 
Nash (New York and Philadelphia, 1847), p. 18. Per- 
haps the manuscripts now in the British Museum were 
those once owned by Dr. Farmer. 

6‘ The armorial bookplate of Lord Somers, which 
appears on the first page, suggests that for at least 
part of the time during which the manuscript was lost 
to scholarship it was in the possession of Nash's 
daughter and son-in-law. In 1785, according to DNB, 
Nash's daughter Margaret married John Somers 
Cocks; he became Lord Somers upon the death of his 
father in 1806. 

7 As further evidence of Nash's apparent lack of 
critical acumen, one can cite his reference (p. 19) to 
“part of an unfinished tragedy entitled Nero,’’ which 
appears in the commonplace book and is actually a 
series of quotations from a play of that name first 
published in 1624, when Butler was twelve! 
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uscript, or at least attach any importance 
to, a reference to Dr. Edward’s Brief re- 
marks on Mr. Whiston’s new theory of the 
earth, which first appeared in 1697, Whis- 
ton’s work having been published in 1696.*° 
As a matter of fact, Nash should have 
been troubled and perplexed not only over 
that allusion to Dr. Edward’s book but 
also over the following entry: ‘““Laus Deo 
omnipotentis: on Saturday y* 14 Jan. [or 
March—the manuscript is not clear at 
this point] 1715, my most dear wife was 
delivered out of misery.”’? Nash might 
well have wondered whether any of the 
book was Butler’s. Clearly, it must at least 
have belonged to someone who knew But- 
ler intimately, who had access, in fact, to 
Butler’s unpublished work; for parts of 
some of the Characters and many of the 
miscellaneous comments first published 
by Thyer in the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century are to be found in it. But 
was it Butler’s? 

Knowing that William Longueville was 
the custodian of the Butler manuscripts, 
one immediately suspects that if it was 
Butler’s he not only owned this book at 
one time or another but also actually 
wrote in it. The suspicion is partially con- 
firmed by the fact that, according to 
DNB, Longueville’s wife died on January 
21, 1715/16. The seven-day discrepancy 
between this date and that in the com- 
monplace book—January 14, 1715—is 
slight enough to be of little or no conse- 
quence, particularly in view of the con- 
fusion about dates arising in the mid- 
eighteenth century as a result of the 
change in the calendar. It is, of course, not 
fanciful to believe that a man would jot 
down a reference to an event which doubt- 

8 Samuel Butler, Manuscript Commonplace Book, 
p. 2b. Ironically enough, the reference reads as fol- 
lows: ‘‘See Dr Edwards agt Whiston Ad. 1712, p. 10: 


That noneso easily imposed upon; As such as study 
Antiquity, for they stand Ready to bee Deceived....’’ 


* Ibid., p. 24b. 
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less disturbed him profoundly, the death 
of his wife, in a treasured commonplace 
book containing memorials of a loved and 
departed friend. There is, moreover, addi- 
tional evidence that Longueville tampered 
with the manuscript. Roger North tells 
us: 

Mr. Longueville was the last patron and 
friend that poor old Butler, the author of 
Hudibras, had and, in his old age, he supported 
him. Otherwise he might have literally starved. 
All that Butler could do to recompense him 
was, to make him his heir, that is give him his 
remains; but in loose papers, and indigested. 
But Mr. Longueville hath reduced them into 
method and order; and some of them have 
been since printed.!? 


However wrong North may have been 
about Butler’s poverty, the commonplace 
book itself bears witness to the rest of his 
statement. Here and there in the text, for 
example, appear figures and headings to 
groups of thoughts which apparently are 
not in Butler’s hand. The greater part of 
the text itself, the content shows, almost 
certainly is. 

The book as a whole cannot be dated. 
Probably it was begun in the 1650’s, since 
there are references to “‘y® late k* [king]’’ 
and “y® present usurpacon.”" On the 
other hand, since the content consists 
chiefly of parts of Characters and random 
contments—many of them epigrammatic 
—on a variety of subjects, it is likely that 
most of it was written in the early 1660’s 
and later, probably between 1667 and 
1669, incorporated into the finished 
work.” The dates are those Thyer gives 
for the composition of the Characters, 

10 Roger North, The lives of the Right Hon. Francis 
North, Baron Guilford, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, 
under King Charles II. the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
Commissioner of the Customs, and afterwards of the 
Treasury, to King Charles II. and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. 
John North, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Clerk of the Closet to King Charles II. (London, 1826), 
II, 190. 


11 Samuel Butler, Manuscript Commonplace Book, 
pp. 66b, 68a. 
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many of them apparently having been 
dated in the manuscripts in his possession. 
The only two dates which have come 
down to us—that of “The Bankrupt,” 
October 6, 1667, and of “The Horse- 
Courser,’’ October 8, 1667—bear him out. 
Demonstrably, however, part of the com- 
monplace book was set down somewhat 
later. The first section, for example, con- 
sisting of comments on France and the 
French, was written in 1670 and the fol- 
lowing passage probably after 1671: 


Princes that have most of all Things else 
have least of themselves, for though they have 
to doe with all men; they converse with none; 
& are as much debarred & diverted from them- 
selves, as others, by their very Guards: ffor 
though All men stand bare before them; their 
private thoughts are no where so covered, & 
they speake with none, but in masquerade 
where no man appeares openly in his own per- 
son, nor plays his part, but like Scaramuch 
behind a vizard. .. .1° 


Then there are in the manuscript many 
allusions to sermons and religious books, 
which, one suspects, would have been 
likely to interest Butler more toward the 
end of his career than toward the begin- 
ning. Further, there are several references, 


12 The following headings appear in the common- 
place book: ‘‘Creacon, Antiquity & Antiquary, Under- 
standing, Wisdome, Assent, Writing, Learning, y* 
Soule, Poetry, Sin, Content, Anger, Cheating, Flat- 
tery, Misfortunes, Confidence, Lawyer, Law, Dueller, 
Thoughts, Life & Death, Death, Charity, Nature, 
Censure, Schoolmaster, ye People, y® King, Incon- 
gruous & Inconsistent Opinions, Marriage & women, 
Obstinacy, ffaith, Drunkennesse, Idolatry, Reputa- 
tion, Honour, Gratitude, Patria, Pleasure, Punishm‘, 
Parents, Power, Pope, God, Popery, Priests, Preach- 
ing, Oppressor, Virtue and vice, Example, Witt, 
Tragedy of Nero, History, Madnesse, Words, Gov- 
ernmt disorderd, Warr, Princes, Riches, y® World: 
Conversation, Patience, Pride, Lying, Love, Honesty, 
Truth, Talke, Prophesy, Religion, Christian Religion, 
Jews, Reformation, Atheist, Man, Immoderate desire 
of Knowledge, Passion, Reason, Conscientia, and 
Conscience."’ 

13 Samuel Butler, Manuscript Commonplace Book, 
p. 7la. According to OE D, Scaramouch, a stock char- 
acter in Italian farce, became known to the English in 
1671, when Tiberio Fiurelli brought a company of 
Italian players to London; thereafter, the word was 
frequently used. 
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apparently in Butler’s autograph, to Dr. 
Samuel Parker’s Case of the Church of Eng- 
land, which was published, as one entry 
states, in 1681. Although Butler died in 
1680, it is possible that he saw and com- 
mented on Parker’s work during his last 
year of life. At least, one can cite an 
analogous situation. Despite the fact that 
the first part of Butler’s Hudibras was 
published in 1663, according to the title- 
page, Pepys mentioned it in his diary on 
December 26, 1662, only a little over a 
month after it had been entered in the 
Stationer’s Register. 

The commonplace book contains a 
Character of a lawyer which differs some- 
what from the published version. Since 
the latter, which is by far the longer of the 
two, embodies the greater part of the 
former, excepting only a brief passage 
which begins it and one or two in the body 
of it, it is possible that Butler used what 
was acceptable in an earlier account to 
construct a full and finished Character, 
worthy of publication. There also appears 
a Character of a schoolmaster which has 
not been printed. Since it is difficult of 
access, I give it here to add to the canon: 


SCHOOLMASTER 


is a kind of Lord of Misrule that has Absolute 
dominion in his Territories & (like y® King of 
Macassa) is Party Judge & Executioner Him- 
selfe. Authority is a great Corrupter of good 
Manners & his perpetuall Dominion over Chil- 
dren makes him not know How to (continue) 
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behave Himselfe in a private condition & as 
Countrey Squires become stark fooles by being 
alwayes y® wisest in the Company So does he 
among his Pupills The vtmost of his Juris- 
diction extends but to y® Breech only & hee 
does Justice on that Part for y® whole outward 
Boy. He carryes his Rod before Him like a 
Roman Consull & is both magistrate & Lictor 
himselfe & is no lesse proud & Cruell then both 
together. His perpetuall concernm®* in Boys 
plan makes him . . . but in Trifles & alwayes a 
Truant in Serious things. Hee never take’s 
down a Boy but hee takes him vpp as a Grave 
Statesman sayd of y® Army that was preferd 
to disbanding. Hee finds that to say the same 
thing over & over ever so many Times is not 
so dangerous as y® Ancients held it, & Hee 
is a small magistrate in the Comon Wealth of 
letters, that has his office for terme of Life & 
never rises Higher. Hee practises oratory as 
Demosthenes did, who is sayd to put stones in 
his mouth to mend his Pronunciation, & hee is 
very industrious to use words every way at 
Hand. ffor hee teaches his Schollars as they 
doe Birds to sing by Keeping them Darke with 
his insignificant terms that they may not un- 
derstand what they are doing.'4 


Clearly the “Schoolmaster” is a rough 
piece of work; Butler presumably in- 
tended to revise it as he did the ‘“‘Lawyer.” 
But, in any case, as the Character sug- 
gests, the manuscript commonplace book 
adds details to, it does not materially 
change, the picture we now have of 
Samuel Butler. 


EARLHAM COLLEGE 


14 Tbid., p. 302. 












The works of Sir Thomas Malory. Edited by 
EuGeéne Vinaver. 3 vols. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1947. 


The long wait of students of Malory since, 
in 1934, Oakeshott announced the discovery of 
the Winchester College manuscript and its dif- 
ferences from the Caxton Morte Darthur, has 
been well rewarded. Professor Vinaver not 
only makes available the Winchester text—in 
its account of Arthur’s Roman wars strikingly 
different from Caxton’s compressed para- 
phrase, elsewhere free of smaller pieces of 
Caxtonian “editing.’’ He has also used it as a 
basis for the first edition of Malory to make a 
critical reconstruction of the original version, 
and for this purpose he has controlled the Win- 
chester readings both by those of Caxton and 
by the parallels in Malory’s sources. 

The text is conservative in choice of read- 
ings, refusing to accept Caxton variants, even 
a few indicated as probably superior, unless 
supported by considerations of scribal trans- 
mission or by the source, and is only somewhat 
less conservative in the adoption of conjectural 
readings based on supposed scribal error. The 
textual apparatus, although its inevitable 
omission of “minor differences of spelling and 
wording” in Caxton keeps it from being an ade- 
quate source for study of the older editor’s 
methods, appears to include all significant var- 
iants, plus many insignificant ones confirming 
Vinaver’s judgment of the impossibility of 
choosing the “better” of such readings. Much 
convenience to a reader is gained and little else 
lost in the modernization of such orthographic 
peculiarities as the old distinction between u 
and v (but not of the basic spellings), the ex- 
pansion of abbreviations without italics, and 
the adoption of modern punctuation and para- 
graphing. 

Yet, although the Works is of primary im- 
portance for its text, five hundred pages of in- 
troduction and commentary present critical 
material of great significance. The most strik- 
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ing conclusion, embodied in the title, is that 
what we have is not a single unified work but a 
group of independent romances marked off by 
the explicits suppressed by Caxton—romances 
not designed to be read as a continuous narra- 
tive, not composed in immediate succession or 
necessarily in the order in which they now 
stand. 

In this, Vinaver appears to overstate his 
case. The only difference in order of composi- 
tion which he actually claims is that the ‘Tale 
of Arthur and Lucius” (Caxton’s Book V) was 
composed before the “Tale of King Arthur” 
(Books I-IV). This contention rests solely 
upon the identification of Arthur’s fight with 
the Giant of St. Michael’s Mount, in Book V, 
as the source of details in a fight of Marhalt 
with a giant in Book IV. And, although some 
of the parallels are undoubtedly suggestive, it 
is hard to accept the derivation of a holly tree 
from the “two fyrys” which Vinaver takes as 
firs but which clearly seem to be the “two 
fyres flamand full hyghe” described a little 
later in the story. 

Again, the thesis of the independence of the 
romances is weakened by links between them. 
Not only is there the statement at the end of 
the “Book of Launcelot and Guinevere” that 
the “Morte Arthur” will follow “on the othir 
syde,”’ considered by Vinaver to indicate con- 
tinuous composition. There are similar state- 
ments in the fuller forms of the erplicits, as 
found in the text, though not in the quotations 
in the introduction, that after the ‘Book of Sir 
Tristram” the “Tale of the Sankegreall”’ will 
follow, and after the “Tale of Arthur and 
Lucius” will come “talys of Sir Launcelot.” 
These begin with the transition, “Aftir that 
kynge Arthure was com from Rome,” and the 
Lucius story has in its first sentence, “sone 

aftir com sir Launcelot de Lake unto the 
courte, and sir Trystrams,” referring to the 
closing events and explicit of the “Tale of King 
Arthur.” Such evidence seems to make highly 
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probable what Vinaver concedes “may” have 


| happened, that the tales were put in their pres- 


ent order, so as to constitute a “hoole book of 
kyng Arthur,” by their author rather than by 
a compiler. The question of whether this was 
done without giving them unity or cohesion 
would then become one for a critical judgment, 
independent of the explicits. 

Yet when this has been said, it remains true 
that the explicits and Vinaver’s inferences must 
disturb previous conceptions of Malory’s work 
profoundly—and stimulatingly. Now that we 
realize, for example, that when Malory finished 
his “Tale of King Arthur” he had no plan to 
‘make ony more” and that his tendency to 
visualize his writing in disconnected units is so 
strong that it appears even within this “Tale” 
in the way the opening paragraphs of Books IT 
and III are worded so as to start the narrative 
de novo, it will no longer be possible to asswme 
that the whole work was intended as unified 
or that Malory at a given point knew what he 
was going to do later. There is need for thor- 
ough and thoughtful re-examination both of 
differences in Malory’s workmanship in the 
several tales and of any evidence of the devel- 
opment of unifying conceptions, possibly of 
revision. 

In the field of source study, the most sig- 
nificant points are the description of a manu- 
script Suite du Merlin, discovered too late for 
much use of its text, which contains material 
from the “ordinary” Merlin found in Malory 
but not the Huth manuscript, and therefore 
seems to demonstrate that this material was 
included by the author of the Suite; Vinaver’s 
conversion to the view that Malory used the 
English stanzaic Morte Arthur, in combination 
with a normal text of the French Mort Artu, for 
Books XX—XXIT; and his less explicit aban- 
donment of the conception that Malory’s 
sources were combined for him in a single 
“French book.” On the other hand, there is 
repeated from Vinaver’s Malory the failure to 
note the source in the prose Lancelot (Sommer’s 
Vulgate version, V, 306-18), as first pointed out 
by Miss Weston, for Launcelot’s adventures 
on pages 272-78, 286-87; and from his “Ro- 
mance of Gaheret”’ the summary of elements 
common to the stories of Gareth and La Cotte 
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Mal Taillée so as to indicate incorrectly that 
the latter is a narrative of an expedition to 
rescue a lady from captivity. 

The most impressive artistic criticism, in 
the main introduction and in those to different 
parts of the commentary, is the analysis of 
Malory’s characteristic methods of modifying 
his sources—compression of overelaborated 
phrasing, disentangling of interwoven threads 
of narrative, insertion of motivation and of 
“emotional description and realistic dialogue” 
—connecting these methods with characteris- 
tic medieval narrative technique and rhetorical 
theory and with the development of modern 
ways of telling a story. This critical back- 
ground also supports a convincing argument 
that the straightening-out of the poisoned 
apple and Maid of Astolat stories in Book 
XVIII can be attributed to Malory. 

The commentary proper includes biblio- 
graphical references, by sections, in greater de- 
tail than in the main bibliography; explana- 
tions of the establishment and meaning of the 
text; and extended comparisons between Mal- 
ory’s work and its sources. These, although 
they are avowedly incomplete, particularly in 
the Tristram section, and although they can- 
not indicate all that another mind might see in 
juxtaposing the same materials, should be of 
inestimable value to future students. The 
faulty annotations which have appeared on 
first examination are not numerous but deserve 
to be cited as evidence of the reasonable cau- 
tion with which the commentary must be used. 

In the note on 19. 20, use of the name 
“Excalibur” for the sword Arthur drew from 
the anvil is called a “curious error,” though 
that on 65. 19-20 gives the explanation that 
this is its name in the “ordinary” Merlin, bor- 
rowed in the original part of the Suite for the 
sword taken from the lake. 265. 7-9, 269. 7-16, 
in summaries of the French, “Gaheriet”’ is ren- 
dered as “Gareth,” although in these passages 
Malory is reproducing the name as “‘Gaheris.”’ 
612. 28-30, Lamorak’s claim that Lot was 
killed not by Pellinore but by Balin is de- 
scribed as an instance of confusion between 
Pellinore and Pellam, who was wounded by 
Balin. 1227. 16, Guenevere’s excuse of making 
purchases for the wedding, to escape from 
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Mordred, is called original to Malory, though, 
in fact, there exist parallels in the stanzaic 
Morte Arthur (ll. 2990-93) and the Mort Artu 
(ed. Frappier, p. 153). 

The index is fuller than those of Sommer 
and Strachey; more careful in identifying a 
character under different name forms, or in 
separating two with the same name; provided 
with numerous cross-references. There is room 
for debate, however, on the division of the ap- 
pearances of the name Bryan de les Illes, or 
such identifications as those of King Morga- 
nore with Sir Morganore, and Carados, Ga- 
wain’s host, with Carados of the Dolorous 
Tower; and a few clear-cut errors have been 
noted. The reference to Bors indexed on page 
164 is, in fact, on page 162; there is no index 
reference to the appearance of Gahalantine on 
page 287, no entry for the King of Scottes. 
One of the appearances of the latter (pp. 
557-58) is listed under the name of King 
Carados, though this bears the legend ‘‘Dis- 
tinct from the King of Scottis, g.v.” A most val- 
uable feature of the index is the listing of the 
source forms from which Malory’s proper 
names are derived, with the further informa- 
tion that absence of such an indication shows 
a name to be entirely Malory’s contribution— 
although it must be remembered that a use of 
a name without source goes unnoted when it 
has one for some other appearance. 

The scholarly quality of the glossary, by 
Professor G. L. Brook, is evident in its careful 
discrimination of meanings of the same word. 

The work as a whole is of a magnitude 
which has prevented even mentioning all its 
interesting features and which dwarfs the sort 
of imperfections that have had to be noted. We 
are fortunate in now possessing an edition of 
Malory which represents at once fresh mate- 
rials, the exacting labor of years, and broad 
scholarship in the romances. 


Rosert H. Witson 
University of Texas 


L’ Education de Vhomme noweau: Essai histori- 
que et critique sur le livre de U Emile de J.-J. 
Rousseau. Par AnprE Ravier. 2 vol. 
Issoudun: Editions Spes, 1941. 
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Le R. P. Ravier a distingué «les trois 
étapes » de son étude: « une recherche his- 
torique de la genése de l’Emile, un exposé 
critique du Traité lui-méme, une rapide dis- 
cussion enfin sur la valeur de ce message. » 
C’est de la premiére de ces trois « étapes » que 
je voudrais ici m’occuper. 

Elle fait objet du premier volume dont les 
chapitres sont consacrés 4 l’examen des ques- 
tions suivantes: « la nuit du 8 juin 1762 »; les 
condamnations de |’Emile;! «l’inspiration du 
livre »; sa genése; « clés et plagiats »; impres- 
sion et publication de l’ouvrage. Ce dernier 
chapitre nous parait devoir étre soumis 4 un 
examen critique. Quant aux autres, ils n’ap- 
pellent guére de commentaires, les faits qu’ils 
présentent étant généralement acceptés. Mais 
la question de l’impression de I’ Emile est loin 
d’étre élucidée, et, pourtant, c’est 14 qu’est la 
clé de l’énigme posée par la condamnation du 
livre. Quand le Parlement de Paris décréta 
Rousseau de prise de corps, on assista aux 
premiéres manifestations d’une persécution, 
d’une « ceuvre de ténébres » dont on n’a pas 
encore pu pénétrer «1’effrayante obscurité. » 
Non seulement Rousseau fut réduit 4 « errer 
incessamment sur la terre » pendant les seize 


1Le R. P. Ravier (I, 29-31) a mis en lumiére le 
« grief social» sur lequel le Parlement de Paris 
appuyait la condamnation de V’Emile. Cela me parait 
intéressant 4 signaler, car, en général, on ne parle que 
du «grief religieux.» Non seulement le « grief 
pédagogique » apparait « sous la forme d'une con- 
séquence sociale »; mais il y a une condamnation 
précise des principes qui font horreur « au citoyen » 
et des propositions qui tendent 4a affaiblir le respect 
« des peuples pour leurs Rois. » Relevons encore cette 
remarque intéressante sur l’arrét du Parlement au 
sujet de V'Emile: « son inspiration est trés vraisem- 
blablement janséniste » (p. 36). C’est bien ce qui 
semble, en effet, ressortir de l'étude attentive qu’en 
a faite le R. P. Ravier. Aussi nous étonnons-nous que 
M. René Jasinski mette l'accent sur l'attitude des 
catholiques et dise: « VEmile ... lui attire lhostilité 
des catholiques » (Histoire de la littérature francaise 
(Paris, 1947], II, 215). Il faut aussi étre reconnaissant 
au R. P. Ravier (cf. p. 34) de ne pas répéter ce qu’on 
lit dans I’ Histoire de la littérature de Bédier et Hazard, 
II, 123: « L’autorité s’émut d'autant plus ... que le 
livre était signé. » Comme si la signature importait 
quand on sait que ce qui permettait les poursuites (cf. 
Ravier, p. 34, lettre de Rousseau du 24 juillet 1762), 
c’était que le livre était imprimé en France. M. 
Ravier nous parait 6tre arrivé 4 des conclusions fort 
justes: « Au total, le document {le décret du 9 juin 
1762] apparait surtout comme une arme de combat, 
c’est-d-dire une piéce juridique nécessaire pour que 
la condamnation ait lieu dans les formes. ... » 
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années qu’il lui restait 4 vivre, mais, 4 partir 
de cette date, il n’a publié? que six ouvrages 
qui, malgré l’importance* de quelques-uns 
d’entre eux, ne sont guére, pourtant, que des 
opuscules.* Quand on songe que, pendant les 
douze années qui ont précédé |’arrét de 1762, 
Rousseau avait publié cette série d’ceuvres 
dont l’influence a été si profonde sur la pensée 
comme sur les événements, on ne peut pas 
manquer d’étre atterré. Jamais, peut-étre, une 
carriére® n’a été interrompue si brusquement ni 
si complétement; jamais un homme n’a été 
persécuté d’une facon plus inique; jamais un 
étre n’a été réduit 4 envoyer une lettre comme 
celle-ci: 

... ] offre, si on l’agrée, de m’engager par un 
écrit signé de ma main, 4 ne publier de ma vie 
aucun nouvel ouvrage sur aucune matiére de 
religion, méme de n’en traiter incidemment dans 
aucun nouvel ouvrage que je pourrais publier sur 
tout autre sujet. ...° 


Jamais un écrivain ne s’engagea’ 4 « n’avoir 
ni papier, ni plume, ni aucune communication 
au dehors, » pourvu qu’on lui laissft, « avec 
usage de quelques livres, la liberté de se 
promener dans un jardin. » La condamnation 
de l’Emile eut done des conséquences con- 
sidérables; c’est un événement dont on n’a pas 
signalé suffisamment l’importance ni la signi- 
fication. I] faut dire, d’ailleurs, qu’on est en- 
core mal renseigné sur les circonstances et, plus 
encore, sur les motifs de cette affaire. On est 
réduit, le plus souvent, 4 des conjectures, aussi 


2 Lettre @ M. Christophe de Beaumont (1763); De 
Vimitation théatrale (1764); Lettres écrites de la Mon- 
tayne (1764); Dictionnaire de musique (1768); Discours 
sur la vertu la plus nécessaire aux héros (1768); Pyg- 
malion (1771). 

3 La Lettre a 
Montagne. 


M. de Beaumont et les Lettres de la 


‘Comme l'essai sur l'I mitation thédtrale et le Dis- 
cours sur la vertu, aussi bien que Pygmalion. 

5 Inutile de rappeler les grandes et belles couvres 
que Rousseau composa encore, comme les Confessions 
et les Réveries, et d'autres travaux (les Dialogues et 
l'essai sur le gouvernement de Pologne) qui montrent 
tous qu'il 6tait, jusqu’a ses derniers jours, en possession 
de tout son génie. 

°F. Berthoud, J.-J. Rousseau (Fleurier, 1884), pp. 
28-29. 

7B. Gagnebin, « Voltaire a-t-il provoqué l’expul- 
sion de Rousseau de l'ile Saint-Pierre? » Annales de 
la Société J.-J. Rousseau, XXX (1943-45), 111-31. L. 
Ducros, J.-J. Rousseau (Paris, 1908-18), III, 7: 
« lettre absurde et 6Gmouvante 8 la fois. ... » 
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sommes-nous surpris de lire, sous la plume de 
M. Ravier, que «l'histoire de l’impression et 
de la publication de I’Emile a été écrite et 
admirablement écrite. » M. Ravier renvoie 4 
une note ot P.-M. Masson cite le nom de 
Brunetiére, de Maugras, de Lanson et de P.-P. 
Plan: « il n’est guére possible d’ajouter A ces 
brillants écrivains, » ajoute M. Ravier qui 
s’excuse méme de ses « redites. » La lumiére— 
faut-il y insister?—n’est pas faite sur la con- 
damnation de |’Emile, et peut-étre ne le sera- 
t-elle jamais: qu’il suffise de dire que la politi- 
que et la police y ont joué un rdle, et l’on ne 
s’étonnera guére que la plupart des documents 
aient été détruits. La correspondance de 
Rousseau et les Confessions nous aident, pour- 
tant, 4 reconstituer ce drame, et il existe, en 
outre, un curieux document qui a été signalé 
par Musset-Pathay, en 1821, et que G.-H. 
Morin a utilisé et commenté, dans un livre® 
bien informé dont P.-M. Masson s’est servi, 
tout en le dénigrant et en refusant d’en recon- 
naitre le mérite certain. 

On sait comment, d la fin du mois d’octobre 
1765, Rousseau fut chassé de l’ile de Saint- 
Pierre. Aprés un voyage des plus pénibles, 
Jean-Jacques arriva 4 Paris. Il y resta quelque 
temps avant de partir pour |’Angleterre oi, 
dés 1762, on lui avait conseillé de se rendre (il 
arriva 4 Londres le 13 janvier 1766). C’est 
quelques jours plus tard (le 31 janvier) que 
Malesherbes signa un « Mémoire de J.-J. 
Rousseau, » ow il certifia que l’Emile avait 
« été imprimé 4 Paris, » 4 l’insu de Rousseau 
et que celui-ci avait fait « ce qui dépendait de 
lui pour l’empécher. » Mais tout cela est si peu 
connu que, dans la Grande encyclopédie, Lan- 
son? a dit que l’Emile avait été imprimé par 

8 Essai sur la vie et le caractére de J.-J. Rousseau 
(Paris, 1851). Morin a mis en valeur presque tous les 
documents qui nous restent. I] a cherché & les expli- 
quer, et il a proposé des solutions qui sont contes- 
tables, comme toutes celles qu'on a imaginées, la 
certitude 6tant impossible au sujet de cette affaire. 
Les conclusions de Masson ne sont, d’ailleurs, pas 4 
l'abri de la critique! Remarquons que le « Mémoire » 
signé par Malesherbes le 31 janvier 1766 ne fut jamais 
utilisé par Rousseau qui le laissa dans ses papiers. Ce 
précieux document ne fut publié par Du Peyrou 
qu’aprés la mort de Rousseau. Celui-ci semble s’étre 
obstiné a laisser croire que l'E mile avait été publié en 
dehors de France; il agissait ainsi probablement pour 
protéger ses protecteurs. 

%« L'Emile fut achevé en 1760. Par la volonté de 
M. de Malesherbes, l’ouvrage fut publié en France; 
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« Néaulme, de la Haye. ... » M. Ravier est au 
courant des travaux des bibliographes qui se 
sont occupés de l’édition originale de I’Emile, 
et il dit bien que I’Emile a été imprimé en 
France; mais il n’attache pas grande im- 
portance 4 ce fait; il n’en cherche pas les 
explications, et n’en voit peut-étre pas toutes 
les conséquences. Aussi ne peut-il pas rendre 
compte de la « tragique et mystérieuse his- 
toire » de la publication de I’ Emile: 


Brouille passagére entre Rey et Rousseau, ou 
plus vraisemblablement insistance de Mme de 
Luxembourg, qui, depuis plusieurs années, était 
la confidente des plaintes de Jean-Jacques contre 
son libraire habituel, en tout cas, le fait est 1a. 
Jean-Jacques cette fois-ci n’avait pas confié son 
manuscrit & Rey, mais il avait laissé 4 Mme de 
Luxembourg le soin de lui chercher un éditeur. 


On éprouve quelque satisfaction 4 sentir 
l’embarras de Ravier, ses hésitations, ses 
repentirs, alors que d’autres commentateurs 
affirment si péremptoirement ce qui est si peu 
certain. P.-M. Masson n’avait pas ces scru- 
pules: Rousseau aurait confié Il’Emile A Rey, 
déclare Masson, si «une brouille passagére 
n’était survenue entre les deux amis au mo- 
ment od se jouait le sort d’Emile et si la 
Maréchale de Luxembourg n’était alors inter- 
venue auprés de son héte de Montmorency ... » 

Quelle était done cette «brouille pas- 
sagére »'° entre Rousseau et Rey, et de quoi 
s’agissait-il? M. Ravier a eu l’heureuse idée de 
citer une curieuse lettre de M. de Luxembourg, 
grace 4 laquelle il est possible de se représenter 
les faits, en tenant compte, d’ailleurs, de ce 
que nous apprend la Correspondance générale. 
L’année 1760 avait été consacrée 4 l’impression 
de la Nouvelle Héloise. Rey avait donné tous 


* 
« 


ses soins 4 cette entreprise. Mais des retards 


Néaulme, de La Haye, l'imprima pour Duchesne. » 
On peut étre catégorique: l'Emile ne fut pas imprimé 
par Néaulme, pour Duchesne. Ajoutons que Néaulme 
était « Bourgeois et Libraire 4 Amsterdam ». Dans 
un catalogue que je viens de recevoir, on offre une 
édition de l'Emile par Néaulme, 4 Amsterdam, en 
1762; et le libraire ajoute: « The First EDITION 
which was published by Jean Néaulme, simultaneous- 
ly at Amsterdam and the Hague. » 


10M. Ravier aurait dQ essayer de concilier la 
mention de cette « brouille passagére » et ce qu'il dit 
des «incessants démélés de Jean-Jacques avec 
Rey. ...» 
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s’étaient produits dans l’arrivée des exem- 
plaires en France. Rousseau s’impatientait. 
M. de Luxembourg aussi, comme il le déclare 
dans sa lettre du 4 janvier 1761. Il reprochait 4 
Rey sa « lenteur » et son « avarice, » car Rey 
avait envoyé ses balles de livres par mer, pour 
faire des é6conomies. Mais Rey avait fait tous 
ses efforts pour que la publication de la 
Nowvelle Héloise satisfit Rousseau; il courait 
de gros risques; il pouvait perdre des sommes 
importantes; il était venu d’Amsterdam 4 
Paris, ov il resta plusieurs semaines 4 la fin de 
décembre et au début de janvier, pour sur- 
veiller l’arrivée de ses livres; mais Rousseau 
semblait ne pas admettre les excuses ni les 
explications que lui donnait Rey. Et c’est 4 ce 
moment-la seulement qu’il fut écarté, puisque, 
en décembre 1760, Rousseau annongait 4 la 
Maréchale qu’il avait l’intention de faire 
publier l’Emile par son éditeur habituel, Rey. 
Mais, le 4 janvier 1761, M. de Luxembourg se 
montre irrité contre Rey; ce qui console le 
Maréchal, pourtant, c’est, dit-il, le parti qu’a 
pris Rousseau de confier son livre 1 Mme de 
Luxembourg, « comme elle vous l’avait de- 
mandé plusieurs fois. » Cette lettre aurait da 
permettre 4 M. Ravier de comprendre la 
situation. I] aurait df, en outre, attirer 
Vattention sur Guérin, dont il ne fait que 
mentionner le nom. Car c’était un personnage 
considérable que le sieur Guérin! I] « imprimait 
pour la police »; il « voyait les ministres »; 
il était «au fait des affaires secrétes »; il 
« avait la confiance du gouvernement. » Voila, 
tout au moins, ce qu’en dit Rousseau, qui 
ajoute: «ledit Guérin par mille avances 
d’amitié m’a circonvenu depuis plusieurs 
années en se récriant contre les marchés que 
je faisais avec Rey, en le décriant dans mon 
esprit. ...» C’est Guérin, en effet, qui, tout 
en restant 4 l’arriére-plan et comme dans les 
coulisses, joua, dans toute l’affaire de l’E mile, 
le réle principal. Depuis quelque temps, il se 
préoccupait de permettre 4 des libraires 
francais de profiter de la publication des 
ceuvres complétes de Rousseau, et il essayait 
de persuader 4 ce dernier qu’aucun engage- 
ment ne le liait 4 Rey. Aussi ne s’étonne-t-on 
pas de ce que Rey n’ait pas été choisi pour 
publier I’ mile. Mais, si l’on veut s’en tenir 
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strictement aux faits qui sont connus avec 
certitude, il suffit de dire, sans s’aventurer a 
chercher les intentions de Guérin et de son clan, 
que le résultat de toutes ces démarches fut que 
| Emile s’imprima en France, contre le gré de 
Rousseau. Comment procéda-t-on? Dans les 
Confessions, Rousseau dit qu'il eut «une 
longue dispute » avec Mme de Luxembourg au 
sujet de l’impression de son livre et qu’il ne 
consentit A le confier 4 la Maréchale que « sous 
l'expresse condition qu’il ne s’imprimerait pas 
en France.» « Par un scrupule extraordi- 
naire,» ajoute-t-il, « j’exigeai toujours que 
l’ouvrage s’imprimerait en Hollande et méme 
par le libraire Néaulme. ...» Si Rousseau 
signa un contrat avec le libraire parisien 
Duchesne, c’est parce qu’on lui avait promis 
que I’E£mile s’imprimerait en Hollande. Mais, 
comme Jean-Jacques avait fait marché avec un 
libraire francais, il se mettait dans une situa- 
tion fausse. Et Ducros n’a pas manqué de 
dire, 4 propos du traité avec Duchesne: son 
libellé « n’implique-t-il pas le droit pour 
Duchesne, d’imprimer lui-méme le manuscrit 
et de l’imprimer od et comme il lui plaira? »" 
Ducros ne voit pas que Duchesne ne devait 
étre que le dépositaire de Emile, et non |’édi- 
teur de ’ouvrage. C’était-14 un arrangement 
auquel Rey avait réguliérement recouru. A 
partir de 1754, quand Rousseau avait voulu 
faire imprimer ses ouvrages, il avait exigé que 
ce fit en Hollande, et il en avait confié la 
publication 4 Rey, Genevois comme lui, et qui 
était établi ad Amsterdam. C’est en France que 
Rey vendait le plus grand nombre d’exem- 
plaires des ouvrages qu’il publiait et il avait 
besoin d’un correspondant frangais chez qui 
il pit les déposer. Quand il signa un contrat 
avec Duchesne, Rousseau pensait 4 un ar- 
rangement semblable 4 ceux qu’avait faits 
Rey. On avait amené Rousseau & ne pas vou- 
loir de Rey et A accepter Néaulme; mais il 
restait entendu que ce serait ce dernier qui 
s’occuperait de l’impression de l’Emile et que 
Duchesne se chargerait du débit en France de 
l’édition hollandaise. D’abord, on laissa sup- 
poser & Rousseau qu’il y avait un traité entre 
Duchesne et Néaulme, puis on lui dit que ce 
contrat n’existait peut-étre pas.'* En fait, il y 

1! Ducros, II, 193. 
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avait bien un contrat; mais il était différent de 
celui que Rousseau imaginait: Néaulme, ami 
de Guérin, avait «donné pouvoir» 4 ce 
dernier, « pour conclure le marché avec 
Duchesne », qui était un « homme de paille » 
de Guérin. C’était done celui-ci qui restait 
maitre de l’Emile, par l’intermédiaire de 
Néaulme et de Duchesne. Néaulme semblait 
ne plus avoir de réle 4 jouer dans cette affaire, 
et ce ne fut pas lui qui fit imprimer I’édition 
originale de |’Emile; mais on avait besoin de 
son nom et du privilége qu’il recut des Etats 
de Hollande et de Westfrise pour une édition 
de Emile qu’il fit & Amsterdam, sur les 
feuilles de Duchesne. C’est ainsi que |’édition 
originale de l’Emile fut imprimée en France. 
Elle se présente sous deux formats: in-12, 
sous la fausse rubrique: « Amsterdam, chez 
Jean Néaulme »; et in-8°, sous la fausse rubri- 
que: « La Haye, chez Jean Néaulme. »'* La 
mention du privilége accordé 4 Néaulme par 
les Etats de Hollande et de Westfrise se lit sur 
la page de titre de l’édition francaise de 
Emile. Voild, peut-tre, l’explication des re- 
tards dont se plaignait Rousseau: pour im- 
primer |’Emile en France, il fallait ou bien 
faire approuver le livre par un censeur et 
obtenir un privilége du gouvernement frangais, 
ce qui parait impossible 4 imaginer; ou bien il 
fallait se servir d’un privilége accordé 4 un 
étranger et imprimer de fausses rubriques; 
c’est ce qu’on fit. Mais l’édition francaise ne 
pouvait pas paraitre avant que Néaulme ne 
regit un privilége (10 mars 1762). Aussi, 
quand Rousseau, vit que son livre ne s’impri- 
mait pas et quand il demanda des explications, 
ne put-on que lui donner de fausses raisons:!4 


12 Corr., VI, 314: Dans une lettre que Malesherbes 
écrivit 4 Rousseau, le 7 décembre 1761: « Au reste je 
dois vous avertir que je doute que son marché avec 
Néaulme existe. ... » 


13 L’« Arrét de la cour du parlement » déclare que 
les « Gens du Roi» ont déféré « 4 la Cour un Im- 
primé en quatre volumes in-octavo, intitulé: Eniie, ou 
de l’'Education, par J. J. Rousseau, Citoyen de Genéve, 
dit imprimé 4 la Haye en M.DCC.LXII.» 


14 Ibid.: « Il [Duchesne] m’a assuré que l’impres- 
sion serait faite dans le mois de mars et qu'il tacherait 
méme qu'elle le fat dans février. » Or Néaulme ne 
demanda un privilége que le 29 janvier 1762, et 
V'Emile ne fut enregistré par la Corporation des 
Libraires et Imprimeurs d’Amsterdam qu'aprés la 
demande qu’en fit Néaulme le 5 avril 1762. 
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il fallait marquer le pas. Si Rousseau a été 
décrété de prise de corps, cela n’a été possible 
que parce que l’Emile avait été imprimé et 
publié en France. Si cela n’avait pas été le cas, 
le Parlement de Paris n’aurait pu avoir aucun 
recours contre Rousseau. Faute d’indiquer 
tout cela et d’en comprendre |’importance, 
Ravier parle du « drame intérieur de Jean- 
Jacques, » de son imagination « en campagne, » 
de son « délire »: «4 quoi bon raisonner un 
malade ... ? » On touche ici 4 deux problémes 
qui sont, d’ailleurs, reliés l’un 4 l’autre: y a-t- 
il eu « complot »?—Rousseau était-il « fou »? 
M. Guillemin a apporté lA-dessus des éclaircis- 
sements.'® Quant au « complot, » je citerai les 
paroles de M. Marcel Raymond:'* « ‘Complot 
si l’on veut,’ écrit [...] M. Henriot. Je crois 
bien qu’on est obligé de ‘vouloir’ qu’il y ait 
eu complot. » 

Marce FRANcON 
Harvard University 


Stefan George und Thomas Mann: Zwei Formen 
des dritten Humanismus in kritischem Verg- 
leich. By Hans AtBert Mater. Ziirich: 
Speer-Verlag, 1946. Pp. 192. 


In the extensive literature on Stefan George 
and Thomas Mann one rarely finds compari- 
sons between the two writers. The George- 
Kreis, critical as the Master himself of the 
novel and short story as literary species and 
antagonistic to depth psychology, has appre- 
ciated Mann’s work but little (Ernst Bertram 
being an exception). Mann, on the other hand, 
has repeatedly referred to George with respect, 
but Mann’s biographers have usually studied 
his realistic beginnings, his romantic features, 
the influence that Schopenhauer, Wagner, and 
Nietzsche exerted on him, and his novelistic 

18 Tl est curieux que les commentateurs s’empres- 
sent, en général, d’expliquer les é6vénements tragiques 
dont Rousseau a été la victime, en disant 4 son sujet: 
« manie de la persécution » (cf. Jasinski, II, 226), 
délire, folie. ... C’est bien un signe des temps qu'on 
s'intéresse plus aux symptOmes, qu’aux causes: il est 
alors facile de dire: « it is all in the mind. » 

16 Annales de la Société J.-J. Rousseau, XXX 
(1943-45), 208. Dans ce méme volume, signalons le 
remarquable article de M. Guillemin, et disons aprés 
lui et en ses propres termes (p. 24): « la pensée de 
J.-J. Rousseau, sur la nature humaine ... n'est point 
dirigée d’abord contre les chrétiens mais bien contre 
leurs adversaires. » 
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technique. Maier’s tertium comparationis, hu- 
manism, has not been recognized until recent- 
ly. This is not surprising, for humanism, al- 
though important in George’s early work, did 
not become essential in Mann’s Weltan- 
schauung until he had outgrown his youthful 
preoccupation with the problem of decadence 
and until he had integrated his “musical’’ pen- 
chant for death in a greater whole. The human- 
istic attitude of the poet as leader and educator 
was assumed by the young George with the 
self-imposed rigidity of the predestined prae- 
ceptor, whereas the fifty-year-old Mann con- 
fessed that he was almost surprised to find 
“dass ich den Menschen und gar der Nation 
etwas sein kénne.”’ 

Using Willi Koch’s analysis of the young 
George’s “Existenzbriichigkeit,” Maier shows 
us a number of unsuspected similarities be- 
tween the two youthful poets and how 
George’s lyrical Pathos and Mann’s epic irony 
grew out of a similar problematic dichotomy 
in the fin de siécle artists. George tended more 
and more to conceal the problem which the 
younger Mann, with the eagerness of the psy- 
chologist and ironical self-debunker, placed in 
the center of his work. Yet Maier points out— 
and this is the main thesis of his book—that 
there exists a similarity of ultimate goals in the 
works of the poet and the novelist; in their at- 
tempts to establish a new “third” humanism in 
place of the bourgeois humanism which both of 
them, as well as their Zeitgeist, outgrew, George 
and Mann are sufficiently similar and suffi- 
ciently different to make comparison possible 
and scientifically profitable. To be sure, occa- 
sionally the comparison loses its significance 
when Maier conceives the similarity in such 
general wording as to render it almost mean- 
ingless—or commonplace, as for instance here: 
“Gemeinsam ist beiden Dichtern also die Be- 
deutung ihres Sprachaktes als Erfassung ihrer 
Welt im Worte, als deren Formwerdung und 
Bewusstwerdung” (p. 49). On the whole, how- 
ever, Maier’s comparison greatly enriches our 
knowledge of the two writers’ Weltan- 
schauung. 

After George’s and Mann’s self-interpreta- 
tions as poets and their different concepts of 
nature have been shown, Maier’s discussion of 
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their striving for a new classicism is particular- 
ly interesting. George envisions it in a deifica- 
tion of the beautiful human body, and Mann 
conceives it as healthy spirituality and serene 
life-affirmation. Maier contrasts George’s out- 
spoken hostility toward music with Mann’s 
ambivalent attitude toward it; music—in 
Mann’s work practically synonymous with 
Wagner’s music drama—has for him a morbid 
attraction, which, like Settembrini, he has to 
reject because of its irrationality, and which, 
like the mature Jaakob, he can afford to scorn. 

To both Mann and George, man is the most 
important, the truly central, object of artistic 
endeavor. To be sure, the statuesque ideal of 
deified man in the Kreis is different from the 
somewhat banal Castorps, the one-sided Set- 
tembrinis and Naphtas—semicaricatures both 
—or even the patriarchs of the mature Mann. 
George’s educational rigor demands a utopian 
concept of heroical man, whereas Mann finds 
an empirical human being and guides him 
through a world of social reality. A wish-dream 
of man, which makes him stylize ‘““Max” into 
“Maximin,” is projected by the lyrical poet 
into the future, while Mann takes human be- 
ings as he finds them here and now or, when 
the novelist becomes a student of myths and 
religious psychology, in the past, which, arche- 
typically speaking, is likewise the present. 
Both writers place a high value on life and 
health, but Maier demonstrates that, while 
George’s disposition does not permit him to 
face anything that impairs life, Mann, like the 
hero of his Zauberberg, is attracted by disease, 
dissolution, and death but overcomes and inte- 
grates them “um der Giite und der Liebe 
willen.” 

It is this integration of human weaknesses 
and subhuman forces which, to this reviewer, 
renders Mann’shumanism superior to George’s; 
for the George-K reis has been weakened by the 
very rejection of large strata of human experi- 
ence, a rejection which was supposed to 
strengthen it; the growing heteronomy within 
its esoteric structure is the result of a moral 
and aesthetic secessionism which has often de- 
teriorated to cliquishness. Compared with that 
rejection of man’s lower depths, the mature 
Mann, revitalizing the humanism of Jaakob’s 
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blessing to his most beloved son (Gen. 49:25), 
showed us in Joseph “die Gegenwart eines 
Menschentums, das gesegnet [ist] mit Segen 
oben vom Himmel herab und mit Segen von 
der Tiefe, die unten liegt.”” That Mann actual- 
ly achieves in his work the synthesis of the 
male and the female, of spirit and nature, of 
heaven and earth, of which this quotation is 
the program, Maier justly doubts. 

Within, and in addition to, the sequence of 
evidence in support of his main thesis, Maier 
gives us a wealth of interesting details, such as 
new interpretations of George’s Jahr der Seele, 
of an autobiographical passage of Joseph in 
Agypten, of Mann’s relation to Schiller, of 
parallels between Joseph’s self-stylization on 
the Tammuz-Adonis pattern and Goethe’s 
Stirb und werde. Because there are in this book 
so many interesting references and details, the 
lack of an index is especially regrettable. 

Much as this reviewer appreciates the main 
lines of Maier’s thorough and frequently orig- 
inal study, he disagrees with the author in a 
number of details, a full discussion of which 
would go beyond the limits of a review. As an 
example we might mention Maier’s view that 
Joseph’s rejection of the Egyptian sphinx 
showed that Mann’s “Uberzeitlichkeit und 
Gegenwirtigkeit nicht stehend gleiches Bild, 
sondern in seiner Typik zwar zeitloses, aber 
gleichwohl wirkendes, zeitlich ablaufendes 
Leben meint” (p. 129). Joseph, this reviewer 
believes, feels that the sphinx, gazing into a fu- 
ture which is ‘wild und tot,”’ negates his mes- 
sianic concept of an ethically and ontologically 
transcendent future. 

Sometimes clear terminology is lacking in 
Maier’s study—for instance, in the discussion 
of religion. The author indicates a path some- 
where in between Wolters’ pagan and aesthetic 
expansion and Muth’s Catholic narrowing of 
the term “religion” without further describ- 
ing the location and nature of that path (p. 
140). The literary historian might disregard 
such philosophical vagueness if it did not tend 
to obscure Maier’s view of the literary phe- 
nomena themselves. He excellently demon- 
strates how Mann’s analysis reveals his Joseph 
as a “religidser Hochstapler,” and yet considers 
it possible that Mann wishes to,show us Joseph 
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as a human being and “womdglich gleichzeitig 
als Gott”’ (p. 143). Indeed, Joseph coquettishly 
plays with his double nature of Osiris and son 
of Jaakob; yet Mann, who denied himself the 
name of homo religiosus as late as 1935, cannot 
be considered a religious person in the sense of 
this quotation, not even if we use Mann’s cor- 
respondence with Kerényi, which, incidentally, 
Maier uses with as great profit as much of the 
rest of the recent material. 

There are a few regrettable asides, as, for in- 
stance, this one, which seems to reveal a bias 
derived from the George-Kreis: “Es ist nicht 
meine, sondern der Frauen Sache, weibliche 
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Eigenart und Entfaltungsméglichkeit gegen 
solche [i.e., George’s] Vereinseitigung und 
Einengung zu verteidigen” (p. 149). Further- 
more, a realistically minded critic might de- 
cline to join in Maier’s unquestioning accept- 
ance of George’s claim to have achieved 4 
“zeitenthobene Geisteshaltung” (pp. 112, 131). 
But such criticism hardly counts against the 
great merits of Maier’s study, which is stimu- 
lating even in its few weaknesses. 
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